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ECA’s New Responsibilities 


FreD J. BOLLMEYER 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mew AND HEAVY responsibilities 
have been given the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration in Western Europe 
and in Southeast Asia. 

As Marshall-Plan countries continue 
to progress toward economic recovery, 
the ECA has been assigned the primary 
duty of developing and furthering plans 
for economic assistance required to sup- 
port an adequate defense effort in West- 
ern Europe. 


A Participant in Defense 
Program 


The ECA has been a participant in the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program in 
implementing allied military defense 
under the North Atlantic Treaty, first 
through its membership on the Foreign 
Military Assistance Coordinating Com- 
mittee, and in the future it will partici- 
pate as a member of the International 
Security Affairs Committee, which will 
have primary responsibility for all Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Program and 
North Atlantic Treaty matters. The 
ECA special missions, too, will work in 
close cooperation with defense programs 
in their respective Marshall-Plan coun- 
tries. The ECA also is continuing its 
activities in the building of United 
States stockpiles of scarce materials 
needed for defense—materials found in 
Africa and other oversea dependencies of 
Marshall-Plan countries. 

At the same time, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration has been given 
new responsibilities in Southeast Asia, 
where it has opened economic missions 
in Indochina, Thailand, Burma, and In- 
donesia, and where it continues missions 
in Formosa and Korea. It also is ini- 
tiating a new program in the Republic 
of the Philippines. 

This all boils down pretty much to 
this: The ECA is responsible for helping 
the free nations of the world bolster 
their economies, thus laying the ground- 
work for defense against aggression. 

In commenting upon economic aid, 
the President, in his message to the 
Congress on the national budget, said: 

“To achieve the rapid increase in Eu- 
ropean defenses that is necessary our 
program of economic aid to Europe 
must, with a few exceptions—notably 
the aid program in Austria—be directed 
to support of the European military 
build-up, rather than to promoting fur- 
ther general economic expansion. The 
progress made to date under the recov- 
ery program is standing us and the en- 
tire free world in good stead in the 
present situation. 

“In most European countries, industry 
is now producing at well above prewar 
peaks, and this enlarged industrial 
strength can in substantial part be con- 
verted to military production. 

“Moreover, the improved lot of the or- 
dinary citizen, made possible in part by 
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EpITOR’s NOTE: Effective utilization 
of world-wide productive resources in 
the mobilization effort is a prime ob- 
jective of the program of the Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The following article 
discusses the reorientation in the ac- 
tivities of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration toward the same goal. 
In cooperation with this and other 
government agencies, OIT seeks con- 
stantly to assist industrialists and 
traders in the United States and 
abroad to coordinate their operations 
in defense mobilization. 











the European Recovery Program, has 
resulted in a higher degree of political 
cohesion and a firmer resolve to defend 
democracy and free institutions against 
aggression. .. .” 

Speaking of the non-European free 
world, the message said in part: 

“What we can do is to work with these 
people and their governments to help 
them solve their problems. By making 
available to them knowledge and skills 
to supplement their own, together with 
modest amounts of loan capital and as- 
sistance grants, we can help these gov- 
ernments to bring tangible benefits to 
their people, and achieve an iuicrease in 
the unity and resource strength of the 
free world.” 


Immediate Objectives 


ECA’s immediate over-all objectives 
fall within the category established for 
it in the Inter-Agency Agreement set- 
ting up the Committee on International 
Affairs, and which reads in part: 

“It is essential that operating respon- 
sibility be delegated to the greatest pos- 
sible extent to those agencies which are 
equipped to handle it. This means that 
with respect to mutual defense and with- 
in the framework of established policies, 
the Department of Defense has primary 
responsibility for determining the mili- 
tary character of international program, 
for developing and implementing the end 
item and military training programs, and 
for developing United States determina- 
tions as to military requirements in the 
formulation of programs for military 
production abroad; and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration shall have 
primary responsibility for developing 
and implementing plans for economic 
assistance required to support an ade- 
quate defense effort abroad, and for im- 
plementing approved programs for ad- 
ditional military production abroad.” 


Assistance to Basic Industries 


It is recognized that a healthy civilian 
economy is the foundation for military 
preparedness. What has been accom- 
plished thus far by the Marshall Plan is 
on the credit side in the rearming of 
Western Europe. Most ECA projects are 
in the field of rearmament for the reason 

(Continued on p. 25) y 





COURTESY OF ECA 
ECA-financed steam condensers, part of an electric power project, Larderello, Italy. 


These condensers turn “pure” steam back into water which can be used again, thus 
utilizing to the best advantage the water resources of that area. 












Equipment for Power 
Station at Tangier 


The Régie des Services de l’Eau et de l’Elec- 
tricité de la Zone de Tanger is calling for 
bids for (1) furnishing and installation of a 
20-metric-ton overhead crane to service a 
2,500-kilowatt generator, and (2) constryc- 
tion of a cooling plant, both at the central 
power station in Tangier. 

Bids on the crane must reach the Régie in 
Tangier, Morocco, no later than noon, 
March 20, 1951; those covering the cooling 
plant are required by noon, March 21, 1951. 
All quotations must be c. i. f. Tangier in 
order to be considered, and may be in the 
currency of the bidder’s choice. Other re- 
quirements are contained in the bidding 
documents (in French), which may be ob- 
tained from the above-named agency in 
Tangier. 


More About Electric 
Cranes for Pakistan 


The Government of Pakistan has extended 
until March 15, 1951, the date for receipt 
of bids to supply electric portal cranes for 
the port of Chittagong. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, January 15, 1951.) Also, the 
number of cranes to be purchased has been 
increased from 25 to 29; and it is stated 
that quotations for dimensions and ma- 
terials equivalent to those given in the 
specifications (which are according to Brit- 
ish standards) will be considered. 

As noted in the earlier announcement, 
copies of the bidding documents are avail- 
able from the Embassy of Pakistan, Com- 
mercial Division, 1744 R Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., subject to a charge of $30 per 
set, which sum is not refundable. 


Bidding Period Extended on . 
La Paz Trolley-Bus System 


Bids for the establishment and operation 
of a modern trolley-bus system in La Paz, 
Bolivia, will be received until April 2, 1951, 
thereby extending the bidding period origi- 
nally scheduled to close February 28. 

As noted in an earlier announcement con- 
cerning this project (FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, February 5, 1951), further details 
on specifications and requirements may be 
obtained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Egypt Potential Market for 


American Publications 


American publishers and distributors of 
magazines and newspapers may wish to con- 
sider the possibility of establishing an agency 
in Egypt for the importation and distribu- 
tion of American publications. 

According to a recent report from Egypt, 
there is a great shortage of American maga- 
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zines, imports amounting to only about 25 
percent of potential demand. Distribution 
is spotty, being handled by a few individuals 
and bookstores. These conditions, plus the 
fact that prices are not uniform, have re- 
sulted in the public’s turning more and more 
to other foreign publications, particularly 
French, English, Italian, and Greek. 

It is believed that any firm desiring to 
set up such an agency would find a ready 
market, as well as fill an informational and 
educational need. It is pointed out, how- 


ever, that such an agency would have to ac- 
cept payments in Egyptian pounds. 


Egypt Invites Bids for 
Remodeling of Zifta Barrage 


Egypt’s Ministry of Public Works wishes to 
receive bids on a project involving remodel- 
ing of the Zifta Barrage across the Nile River 
(Damietta Branch) and subsidiary works. 
Bids are desired only from well-known estab- 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional informa- 
tion concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
ccuntry and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Metal and Metal Products: 3, 4, 13, 17, 28, 
29, 33, 39, 41, 43, 46. 

Mosaics: 24. 

Musical Instruments: 34. 

Novelties: 28, 61. 

Optical Goods: 24, 30. 

Ore Products: 46. 

Pharmaceuticals: 29, 49. 

Photographic Supplies: 29, 42, 57. 

Plastic Articles: 22. 

Porcelain Ware: 30. 

Raw Materials: 43, 46, 49. 

Sanitary Goods: 22. 

Scientific Instruments: 11. 

Seeds (Vegetable) : 32. 

Sewing Machines: 27, 29, 30. 

Tallow: 53. 

Technical Information: 55, 56. 

Textiles: 8, 18, 51, 58, 59. 


Aircraft Instruments: 1. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 19, 20, 21. 
Automotive Accessories: 58. 

Bells: 25. 

Brushes: 9, 15. 

Ceramic Materials: 24. 
Chemicals: 14, 58. 

Clothing and Accessories: 8, 31, 44. 
Construction Materials: 6, 35, 58. 
Educational Films: 5. 

Electrical Equipment: 1, 7. 

Filter Equipment: 16. 

Fish Products: 26, 28. 

Foodstuffs: 14, 26, 28, 44, 45, 52, 60. 
Footwear: 37. 

Fuel Product: 10. 

General Merchandise: 29. 
Hardware: 10, 58. 

Household Appliances; 1, 10. 


: Tobacco: 40. 
Industrial Plants and Equipment: 1. Toilet Supplies: 38, 49. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 55. Toys: 28, 61. 


Machinery and Accessories: 1, 2, 12, 36, Wool: 23, 38a, 54. 
50, 55. Yarns: 47, 48. 
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lished firms that have performed similar 
work. 

Contract documents, including drawings, 
conditions of contract, specifications, and 
instructions to bidders, may be obtained 
until May 1, 1951, from the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works, Cairo, Egypt, or the Egyptian Em- 
bassy, Bureau of the Egyptian Commercial 
Counsellor, 2310 Decatur Place N. W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C., subject to a charge of £E30 
(not refundable) per set, and upon receipt 
of a written application therefor. Prior to 
or simultaneously with submission of a bid, 
a deposit of £E20,000 must be made; and a 
competent engineer representing the bidder 
must, at the bidder’s expense, visit the site 
before a bid is presented. 

The closing date for bids, which should 
be addressed to the Minister of Public Works, 
Cairo, Egypt, is June 2, 1951. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—Autotrope, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Old Sarum Works, Castle Road, Salis- 
bury, Wilts., offers to manufacture under 
license in England for American firms such 
products as electrical switchgears, filtering 
equipment, lubricating equipment, portable 
conveyors, aircraft instruments, and house- 
hold electrical appliances. A list of other 
plant and equipment which the firm consid- 
ers itself particularly adapted to manufac- 
ture may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Firm 
claims to have the following production 
facilities: Ground floor productive area, 
approximately 43,000 feet, with adequate 
allied accommodation covering offices and 
stores, and reportedly equipped with a well- 
balanced machine shop, excellent toolroom, 
fitting shop, and assembly shop, with sup- 
porting presses up to 40 tons, spot welders, 
routers, and wet back spray room. Equip- 
ment includes 18 miscellaneous lathes or 
capstans of different sizes and kinds, 9 hori- 
zontal and 2 vertical mills, 13 drills of dif- 
ferent kinds (multispindle, pillar, radial 
arm, bench, and toolroom), 10 grinders (sur- 
face, center-less, twin tool, carbide tool, drill, 
and cutter), 2 gear and 1 bevel gear hobbers, 
2 power and 3 fly presses, as well as 7 dif- 
ferent kinds of other presses, guillotines, 
saws, shapers, broaching, threading, and en- 
graving machines, muffle furnaces and other 
equipment for hardening processes, painting 
booth, and drying ovens. 

2. Netherlands—Bureau tot Exploitatie der 
Doby-Octrooien (Doby-Bureau), (manufac- 
turer), 252 Prinses Mariannelaan, Voorburg, 
wishes to sell manufacturing rights, either 
on a per-unit basis or for a lump sum, on 
an automatic stoker for hard-fuel heating 
installations, said to be very efficient. Firm 
states that the stokers are in use all over 
the world in factories, hospitals, and other 
large buildings, and that manufacturing 
rights have already been granted in England, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, and South 
Africa. Technical details will be forwarded 
by Netherlands firm to interested United 
States concerns. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Belgium—Sadef, S. A. (manufacturer 
and exporter), 41 Rue de la Station, Gits, 
offers on an outright-sale basis 20 tons 
monthly of special cold-rolled steel sections 
for use in automobiles, furniture, and build- 
ings. Inspection of samples by recognized 
laboratory in Brussels available in advance 
at buyer’s expense. Firm requests instruc- 
tions regarding the packing of merchandise. 
Price information and graphic sheet of sec- 
tions available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. England—Archie L. S. Parfect & Co. 
(engineer and metal merchant), Abbey 
House, Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1, offers 
to export iron and steel ingots, blooms, bars, 
sections, plates, and sheets. Price informa- 
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tion may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. England—Hulton Press, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 4, 
offers to sell the film rights to 35 mm. non- 
flammable Picture Post educational film 
strips as listed in firm’s catalog, and any film 
strips produced thereafter. Firm will also 
grant rights to reproduce positive copies 
from an original master negative for each 
subject sold, without limitation of time, but 
restricted to the territorial boundaries of 
the United States and Canada. Rights in- 
clude permission to reproduce the printed 
notes and the provision of a master negative. 
Firm will not contract for fewer than 10 sub- 
jects. Price information, catalogs, and film 
strips of “The Advancing Desert” and “World 
Population,” with descriptive literature, 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. France—Cluzant & Cie. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), Cabanac-Villagrains, 
Gironde, offers to export and seeks agent for 
25,000 square meters monthly of standard- 
quality reinforced or wired wooden lathes 
in rolls, for use in building, such as fram- 
ing with concrete, plaster, wallboard, and 
ceilings. Specifications: Diameter of roll, 
33 centimeters (13 inches); length varies 
from 1 to 2 meters (3.28 to 6.56 feet); weight 
of material, 2 kilograms (4.4 pounds) per 
square meter (10.76 square feet). Firm is 
of the opinion that no material of this type 
is presently manufactured in the United 
States. Complete shipping instructions 
from potential United States importers will 
be appreciated. Set of illustrated literature 
(in French) available on a loan Oasis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. ©. 

7. France—Etablissements Legrand (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 14 Rue de 
Lyon, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, has available 
for export and seeks agent (California ex- 
cluded) for good and very good small elec- 
trical equipment (switches, plugs, circuit 
breaker, and fuse blocks) and electrotechni- 
cal porcelain articles (wall plugs, insulators, 
and contact sockets), suitable for low-volt- 
age use. French firm would appreciate re- 
ceiving useful instructions or suggestions as 
to shipping from potential American im- 
porters. Illustrated descriptive literature (in 
French) availahle on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

8. Germany—H. Baderschneider (manu- 
facturer), 22 Hauptstrasse, Schwarzenbach 
a/W., Bavaria, offers on an outright-sale 
basis hand-embroidered tablecloths, blouses, 
and handkerchiefs. 

9. Germany—Georg Beck & Sohn, Pinsel- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 123 Gunzenhausener- 
strasse, Bechhofen/Mfr., Bavaria, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for brushes of every 
description. 

10. Germany—Esbit Compagnie, G. m. b. H. 
(export merchant), 2—4 Gr. Baeckerstrasse, 
Hamburg, offers to export and seeks agent 
for high-grade small white dry fuel tablets, 
nonalcoholic, nonpoisonous, and nonexpio- 
sive; and equipment for dry fuel, including 
portable coffee maker, coffee roaster, boiler, 
and burner. Illustrated leaflets on all items 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

11. Germany—Adolf & Franz Hartig, Mess- 
werkzeugfabrik (manufacturer), 50 Dorf- 
strasse, Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright-sale basis micrometer calipers and 
precision micrometers of every type and size. 
Set of illustrated leaflets (in German) and 
price information (in English) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


12. Germany—Aktiengesellschaft A. Her- 
ing (manufacturer), 33-35 Herrnhuette- 
strasse, Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright-sale basis air heaters; fans for all 
purposes, including centrifugal fans (ex- 
hausters) and propeller fans; dust-removal 
plants; suction plants; vapor- and fume- 
removal plants; dust-filtering and separating 
plants. Photographic pamphlet available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

13. Germany — Willi Hoerig (manufac- 
turer), 33 Hauptstrasse, Heigenbruecken, Ba- 
varia, offers to export and seeks agent for 
precision surface plates, marking plates, cast- 
iron prismatic straight edges, prismatic 
blocks, and parallel blocks. Quality: Three 
precision grades corresponding to German 
standard, Din 876/I, high precision; Din 876/ 
II, normal precision; Din 876/III, average 
precision. Illustrated price list (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—India-Gewuerzwerk, G. m. 
b. H. (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
44 Neulandstrasse, Osnabrueck, desires to 
export and seeks agent for spices for sau- 
sages and special chemicals for preserving 
meat products, packed in tins of 2 and 4 
kilograms, or plywood barrels of 25, 50, and 
100 kilograms. 

15. Germany—Gebr. Schorndanner, Pin- 
selfabrik (manufacturer), Bechhofen/Mit- 
telfranken, Bavaria, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for all types of brushes, suitable 
for artists, painters, and industrial use. 

16. Germany—Schumacher’sche Fabrik, 
Keramische Spezialindustrie (manufac- 
turer), Bietigheim/Wuerttemberg, offers to 
export pumice stones, filter stones, and filter 
equipment. Illustrated catalog available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Georg Woelfel (exporter), 
66 Friedrich-Ebert-Strasse, Selb/Ofr., has 
available for export spinnerets made of pre- 
cious and nonferrous metals. 

18. Italy—Casa Artigiana (manufacturer 
and wholesaler), Tiriolo (presso Rag. An- 
tonio Pucci), Catanzaro, desires to contact 
United States firms handling extra-fine 
hand-embdroidered articles, such as doilies, 
tablecloths, napkins, lingerie, household 
linens, bedspreads, and shawls; and frame- 
work embroidered articles with applications 
of pillow lace. Firm’s merchandise was on 
display at the Chicago Trade Fair, and in 
various cities throughout Italy. Correspond- 
ence in French or Italian preferred. 

19. Italy—A. G. & S. F.lli Casano (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 4 Via Croce di Ferro, 
Mazzara del Vallo, Trapani, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for Moscato wines (sweet 
raisin wines). Quantity: 100,000 gallons of 
Moscato Passito and 70,000 gallons of Mos- 
cato Cossyra. Specifications: Moscato Pas- 
sito, 14.4 percent alcohol, 126.2 grams sugar 
per liter; Moscato Cossyra, 15 percent alco- 
hol, 143 grams sugar per liter. Firm requests 
pertinent instructions as to packing and im- 
port requirements, as well as any other in- 
formation considered essential by importer. 

20. Italy—John Hopps & Sons (manu- 
facturer and exporter), Mazzara del Vallo, 
Trapani, desires to export and seeks agent 
for dry or sweet Marsala wine, 2,500 gallons 
of each type, 18-19 percent aicohol. Types: 
L. P. London Particular, G. Garibaldi, Vino 
Marsala Crema, Vino Marsala all’Uovo. Per- 
tinent instructions as to packing and im- 
port requirements, as well as any other in- 
formation considered essential by importer, 
would be appreciated by firm. 

21. Italy—Vito Hopps & Figli (manutac- 
turer and exporter), Mazzara del Vallo, Tra- 
pani, offers to export and seeks agent in each 
State for as much as 35,000 gallons of white 
and red vermouth, 15.5 percent alcohol, 13 
percent sugar. Firm will provide samples 
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on request. Pertinent instructions as to 
special import requirements are requested. 

22. Italy—La Hispano Americana (manu- 
facturer, importer, exporter), 36/6 Via XX 
Settembre, Genoa, offers to export and seeks 
agent for plastic valves for decanting liquids 
and sanitary douches. Fifty thousand of 
each available monthly. Both items are 
temporarily patented under United States 
Patent No. 95704. Inspection available in 
accordance with agreement between buyer 
and seller. It is suggested that potential 
United States purchasers give pertinent in- 
structions as to packing, shipments, and 
import requirements, as well as any other in- 
formation considered essential. Illustrated 
leaflets (in Italian) for both articles avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Italy—Antonio La Torre (export mer- 
chant and wholesaler), 41 Via Ugo Bassi, 
Messina, offers on an outright-sale basis 
washed sheep wool for mattresses, Sicilian or 
Sardinian grade, from new shearing. In- 
structions as to packing and import re- 
quirements, as well as any other pertinent 
information, requested by firm. 

24. Italy—-SAIVO, Societa Anonima Ita- 
liana del Vetro d’Ottica (manufacturer and 
exporter), 360 Via Reginaldo Giuliani, Plor- 
ence, offers on an outright-sale basis glazes, 
enamels, and colors for use in ceramic indus- 
try; vitrified mosaic for wall decorations; and 
optical glass, such as glass blocks for the 
manufacture of eyeglasses and sunglasses. 
Specific information concerning packing, 
shipping, and import regulations requested 
by firm. Catalog (in Italian) with pictures 
and description of firm’s plant available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Japan—Amita-Shoten (exporter, im- 
porter), Central P. O. Box 56, Nagoya, desires 
to export bells, some of which are suitable as 
neck bells. 

26. Japan—M. Hatae Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter), 288, Temma-cho, Shimizu, seeks 
United States market for dried mushrooms, 
agar-agar, chillies, canned mandarin oranges, 
canned tuna fish in oil, and artificial flowers. 

27. Japan—Miura Trading Co., Ltd., Cen- 
tral P. O. Box 644, Tokyo, offers various 
brands and types of sewing machines for ex- 
port. 

28. Japan—Nisseki Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, commission agent, manu- 
facturer), No. 9 Kanda-Kamakura-cho, Chi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, desires to contact interested 
importers of metals (sheets, bars, and rods), 
bamboo articles, textiles, and agricultural 
and marine products (dried mushrooms, 
agar-agar, dried scallops, and shark fins), as 
well as sundry items, including toys, novel- 
ties, and optical goods. 

29. Japan—Sanshin Trading Co., Ltd. (gen- 
eral exporter, importer, manufacturers’ 
agent), 10 Shiba Nishikubo, Akefune-cho, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, seeks United States mar- 
ket for various Japanese products, including 
all types of general merchandise, cameras, 
sewing machines, iodine, and steel products 
(nails, barbed wire, pipes, tubes, and rein- 
forcing rods). 

30. Japan—Toa Kogyo Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 24, 2-chome, Teppo-cho, 
Naka-ku, has available for export the follow- 
ing Japanese products: Porcelain ware (tea 
and coffee sets, bowls, dinner sets, and nov- 
elties); sewing machines and parts, fountain 
pens, and binoculars. 

31. Mezxico—John J. Slattery (exporter, 
wholesaler), Madero No. 34, Mexico, D. F., 
seeks distributor around the New York City 
area, capable of purchasing directly from 
Mexican firm, to stock hand-painted Az- 
teca dresses and play clothes. Detailed in- 
formation as to workmanship may be 
obtained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Netherlands—Langedijker Zaadteelt en 
Zaadhandel Firma B. van Loenen (grower, 
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export merchant, commission merchant), 53 
Dorpsstraat, Zuid Scharwoude, Langedijk, 
offers on an outright-sale basis approxi- 
mately 1,100 pounds of A-1 vegetable seeds, 
especially the original Langendijk cabbage 
and onion seeds. Seeds which are to be 
exported are usually examined by NAKIG 
(Netherlands Institute for the Examination 
of Vegetable Seeds), The Hague; however 
certain growers approved by NAKIG, among 
which this firm is included, are permitted 
to examine the seeds themselves. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. Norway—A. Hansens Jern- & Metalvare- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 72 Sandakerveien, 
Oslo, offers on an outright-sale basis bronze 
bearing stock, 12 inches long or less, of 
various dimensions ranging from 1 x % inch 
to 4% x 3% inches. Quantity: Approxi- 
mately 25 tonsa month. Grade: Available in 
the following three qualities: C. B. Z. 10, 90 
percent copper, 10 percent tin; C. B. Z. 12, 88 
percent copper, 12 percent tin; C. B. Z., 
86 percent copper, 14 percent tin. Firm 
states it is also in a position to accept orders 
for other metal products and will produce 
models for American importers desiring to 
furnish drawings of particular items. Upon 
receipt of such drawings, price quotations 
will be furnished. Firm indicates that it 
is equipped to manufacture large numbers 
of any “series” of metal items for which 
there is a demand. Booklets on the bronze 
stock (in English), including price for three 
grades, and metal products (in Norwegian) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Re- 
quests should specify booklet desired. 


34. Norway—H. Henschien (manufacturer), 
8 Storgaten, Hénefoss, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for full-size piano and chromatic 
accordions, precision-built of best quality 
materials. Piano accordions equipped with 
two shifts in treble and one in bass. Price 
information only on piano accordion and 
illustrated pamphlet with prices on chro- 
matic accordion available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


35. Norway—Korrugit A/S (manufacturer), 
9 Konowsgt. (P. O. Box 3617), Oslo, offers 
to export and seeks agent for first-quality 
Wellit corrugated insulating boards, suitable 
for insulation against heat, cold, and damp- 
ness. Quantity: 500 cubic meters for im- 
mediate export, and 1,500 cubic meters a 
month. Specifications: 150 x 60 centimeters 
or 120 x 75 centimeters, any thickness. Inde- 
pendent quality inspection available at man- 
ufacturer’s factory at Eidsvoll, Norway, at 
buyer’s expense. Price quotation, pamphlets 
(in Norwegian), and translation from one 
of the pamphlets, pertaining to construction 
of boards, available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


36. Norway—A/S Rapid Maskinfabrikk 
(manufacturer), Fredrikstad, has available 
for export and seeks agent for the following 
types of woodworking machinery, made of 
cast iron: (1) Planers, known as Rapid 
Avretter, 8 available for export immediately, 
10 a month thereafter; width, 450 millimeters; 
length 2,400 millimeters. (2) Single-spindle 
shaper, known as Rapid Fresemaskin F.1, 8 
available for export immediately, 15 a month 
thereafter; size of table, 800 x 900 millimeters; 
revolutions, 3,000, 4,000, 6,000, and 8,000 per 
minute. Price quotations c. i. f. New York 
and illustrated leaflets on both items may be 
obtained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Inquirers requested to 
indicate item on which information is desired. 

37. Portugal—Filipe Pereira (manufacturer 
and exporter), Rua das Amoreiras, 189 cave, 
Lisbon, offers to export monthly 250 pairs of 
de luxe, hand-made shoes, made to order, for 
men, women, and children. Quality of leath- 
ers maintained by Pela Junta Nacional dos 
Produtos Pecuarivs (Board of Livestock and 





Animal Products), a Portuguese Government 
organization. Shoes wrapped individually 
in cellophane and packed in cardboard boxes. 
As firm has had no experience in shipping 
to the United States, it would appreciate re- 
ceiving instructions, particularly as to export 
packing. 

38. Sweden—-AB Elmer Pearson (manufac- 
turer), Vasteras, offers on an outright-sale 
basis for immediate shipment 10,000 stainless- 
steel tooth paste squeezers. Swedish firm 
would appreciate receiving packing instruc- 
tions. Illustrated leaflet (in Swedish), price 
quotation f. o. b. Géteborg, and sample 
squeezer available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

38a. Syria—Khalid Kayasse (export mer- 
chant and wholesaler), Dabbagha Street, 
Hama, offers on an outright-sale basis 40 
metric tons of first-class white washed Syrian 
carpet wool (brand K. K.), yield 85-90 per- 
cent. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

39. Union of South Africa—Hampo Trading 
Co. (Pty.), Ltd., P. O. Box 6466, Johannesburg, 
has the export franchise for a Southern Rho- 
desian firm, soon to produce electrolytic cop- 
per wire and strand to any desired specifica- 
tion, either English or American gage, quality 
99.9 percent. Total quantity available for 
1951 is expected to be 500 tons. Firm will 
quote price either f. 0. b. South African port 
or c. and f. American port upon receipt of 
definite inquiries. Firm may also be able to 
export at a later date copper wire and strand 
from a South African source. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Export Opportunities 


40. Ceylon—Aberdeen Cigarette & Tobacco 
Co. (manufacturer of cigarettes and tobacco), 
265/5 Ingram Road, Maligawatte, Colombo, 
desires purchase quotations for Virginia to- 
bacco and boxrboard, 0.014 for packet making 
and 0.013 for tops and bottoms. 

41. Egypt—R. N. Bigio & Co. (manufacturer 
of shoe polish and cans for packing petroleum 
products and insecticides), P. O. Box 107, 
Cairo, wishes to purchase 150 metric tons of 
tin-mill black-plate rejects, white finish, for 
deep stamping, 30-34 gage, any available size. 

42. Indonesia—NV. Malaya Import Maat- 
schappij (importing distributors), 3-5 Prin- 
senstraat, Djakarta, Java, seeks agency for 
photographic equipment and supplies for 
still, motion-picture, and aerial photog- 
raphy; and processing and studio equipment; 
also interested in receiving purchase quota- 
tions and catalogs by air mail. 

43. Italy—SMI, Societaé Metallurgica Itali- 
ana (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
99 Borgo Pinti, Florence, seeks arrange- 
ments whereby American rolling mills would 
supply raw materials (copper, nickel, and 
tin) to the Italian firm, which would then 
produce on order sheeting, tubes, bars, rods, 
and wire. Finished products would subse- 
quently be reexported to the United States. 
Payments to SMI would be for the service 
only. 

44. Japan—The Camel Sewing Machine 
Co., Ltd., 38 Kamei-cho, Himeji, desires to 
contact firms exporting sugar, cotton, and 
old clothing. 

45. Japan—Katoh & Co., Ltd. (wholesaler), 
No. 22, 8-chome, Kobiki-cho, Naka-ku, Na- 
goya, desires purchase quotations f. a. s. and 
c. i. f. on standard grades of oilseeds, soya- 
beans, and grain, up to 10,000 tons a month. 
Quotations to be based on oil content and/or 
food value. 

46. Japan—Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter), 16 Nihon- 
bashi, Hon-cho, 1-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
wishes to contact exporters of tungsten ore, 
molybdenum ore, nickel, silicon steel sheets, 
and tung oil. 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 7 


Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade. 
Department of Commerce 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
RECEIVE TARIFF CONCESSIONS 


The Minister for Trade and Customs an- 
nounced on January 3 that certain imported 
materials used in the building industry 
shipped to Australia on or before June 30, 
1951, will be admitted free of duty. The 
goods involved are cast-iron pipes classified 
under tariff items 153 (A) or 153 (B); corru- 
gated asbestos cement sheets; roofing tiles; 
and wire nails covered by tariff item 187 (C). 
The Minister stated that he had approved 
the issuance of customs tariff bylaws pro- 
viding for the free admission of earthen- 
ware and stoneware pipes, and nails other 
than those classified under tariff item 187 
(C), that are produced in the United King- 
dom or other British Commonwealth coun- 
tries and exported to Australia by June 30, 
1951. Such goods coming from other sources 
are dutiable at 124% percent ad valorem. 

On January 5 the Minister stated that he 
had also approved customs tariff bylaws to 
permit the free entry of the following goods 
from British countries shipped to Australia 
on or before December 31, 1951: architraves, 
moldings, and skirtings under tariff item 
292 (G) (2); spars in the rough, 291 (D) 
(1) (b) or 291 (D) (2) (b); timber under 
291 (K) (2) or 291 (L) (2); unsawn logs for 
use in the manufacture of plywood and ve- 
neer; other unsawn logs classified under 
tariff items 291 (C) (2) (a) (2) or 291 (C) 
(2) (b) (2); undressed timber for the man- 
ufacture of doors of a type used as room 
doors in buildings; and other undressed 
timbers covered by certain subitems of 291 
(F) and 291 (H). The above-listed goods 
coming from countries not enjoying British 
preferential rates and sent to the Common- 
wealth before December 31, 1951, will be sub- 
ject to the lowest rates of duty consistent 
with Australia’s international commitments. 
The rate of duty on most of these items is 
124% percent ad valorem. The current ad 
valorem equivalents for most of these items 
from non-Empire sources generally dutiable 
at specific rates are much in excess of the 
usual 1244 percent ad valorem bylaw rate. 
Those normally subject to ad valorem rates 
and imported from the United States and 
other non-British countries receive the 
benefit of tariff reductions ranging from 171% 
percent to 3744 percent ad valorem. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH 
SWITZERLAND 


A protocol was signed in Vienna on De- 
cember 20, 1950, by an Austrian-Swiss Mixed 
Commission, covering trade between both 
countries for the period January 1 to June 
80, 1951, according to the Austrian Chamber 
of Commerce publication, Internationale 
Wirtschaft, of January 13. 


February 26, 1951 


Under the terms of the protocol, the list 
of Swiss commodities to be imported into 
Austria under quota, which was effective 
until December 31, 1950, is modified and 


supplemented. The principal amendments 
and changes are as follows (in 1,000 Swiss 
francs): Apple pectin, dry, 200; iron ore, 
3,000; sheep wool, combed, 1,500; rayon yarn, 
4,000; silk and rayon fabrics, 750; coco car- 
pets and mats, 100; ferrosilicate, 75 and 90 
percent, “Feralsit,” “Alsimin,” calcium sili- 
cide, 1,500; fittings, 200; watch parts for re- 
pair purposes, 300; textile machinery and 
parts thereof, 6,000; X-ray tubes and valves, 
200; various electrical products, 1,800; elec- 
trical measuring apparatus, 600; pharma- 
ceuticals, 4,000; books, periodicals, music, 
1,500; building insulating material and ce- 
ment packings, 600; and technical paper, 
100. 

The foregoing amounts are yearly quotas; 
only 50 percent of the listed commodity val- 
ues will apply during the half-year period, 
January 1 through June 30, 1951. The licens- 
ing of these quotas will depend upon the 
availability of foreign exchange in Austria. 

No quota lists have been established for 
Austrian deliveries to Switzerland. Regular 
Swiss import regulations are applicable to 
all imports from Austria. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 10, 1949, for previous announcement. | 


Bolivia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


MINING 


On December 29, 1950, the Government of 
Bolivia issued a decree giving the Banco 
Minero exclusive rights to administer and 
exploit reserves of iron and other metals in 
the Mutun Range. The decree requires that 
the bank complete geological studies of the 
area within 2 years, after which it will have 
exclusive mining rights for a period of 40 
years. 

PETROLEUM 


Petroleum production continued low dur- 
ing December, and YPFB (Yacimientos Pe- 
troliferos Fiscales Bolivianos) was again 
forced to import 20 to 30 percent of the 
country’s gasoline requirements. Public 
protests against the shortage of gasoline and 
other petroleum products developed into 
demonstrations and strikes in the cities of 
Tarija and Santa Cruz. Supplies going to 
Santa Cruz, which are trucked from Camiri 
and Cochabamba, were cut off when heavy 
January rains washed out both roads. It 
was necessary to fly an average of 7,000 liters 
of gasoline a day from Cochabamba. The 
Tarija-Sanandita road was passable, but 
truckers refused to transport Sanandita 
products until YPFB agreed to raise trucking 
rates. 

The general manager of YPFB was to leave 
shortly for the United States to procure an 
American operator for the Cochabamba re- 
finery and to investigate the possibility of 
obtaining a United States company to co- 
operate with YPFB in the development of 
the recently discovered Los Monos structure. 
YPFB also seeks a loan of between $1,500,000 
and $2,000,000 for the purchase of urgently 









needed rigs and other equipment for use at 
Camiri. With present equipment it will 
probably take 6 to 8 months of drilling be- 
fore Camiri production can be even tempo- 
rarily brought up to 1949 peak levels. 


LABOR 


Business activity in the cities of Santa 
Cruz and Tarija was paralyzed when trans- 
port workers struck in protest against the 
local shortages of gasoline and lubricants. 
Employees of other industries supported the 
transport workers and took occasion to ex- 
press their dissatisfaction over the general 
shortages of articles of prime necessity. The 
Tarija strike lasted 10 days and was settled 
when YPFB agreed to raise trucking rates. 
YPFB immediately organized an air-trans- 
port service for Santa Cruz, and the Minister 
of Finance announced that the current 
year’s budget would include $2,000,000 for 
industrial development of the area. Never- 
theless, the work stoppage in Santa Cruz 
continued. 

On December 29, simultaneously with pub- 
lication of the National budget for 1951, the 
Minister of Finance announced a 30 percent 
raise for all Government employees to com- 
pensate for recent increases in the cost of 
living. Following this announcement the 
Ministry of Labor began receiving petitions 
for wage increases from rail workers, com- 
mercial employees, and factory workers, and 
three large employers, Patino Mines, Arama- 
yo Mines, and the Bolivian Light and Power 
Co, wishing to forestall labor trouble, 
granted voluntary wage increases and 
bonuses. 

The Bolivian Light and Power Co. signed a 
contract with its union tying wages to the 
cost-of-living index as determined by the 
statistical division of the Ministry of Finance. 
All wages and salaries were increased 30 per- 
cent, 24 percent to cover the increase in 
cost of living from November 30 through Jan- 
uary 1 and 6 percent to cover possible in- 
creases in the cost of living up to April 1, 
when wages will again be readjusted to con- 
form to the index prevailing at that time. 

Patino Mines voluntarily granted its 6,000 
laborers and white-collar employees a quar- 
terly bonus system based on the price of tin 
and on production. Under the Patino plan 
the tin price will be averaged each quarter, 
and for every 2 cents above a dollar workers 
will receive a bonus of 1 percent of their gross 
earnings. In addition, tin production will 
be totaled for the quarter, and for every 30 
tons in excess of a base production of 2,700 
fine tons workers will receive a bonus of 1 
percent of their gross quarterly earnings. 
The company calculates that with a quarterly 
production of 3,000 tons and an average price 
of $1.50, workers’ earnings will increase by 30 
percent. 

The Aramayo company also instiuted a 
bonus system, whereby workers will receive 
semiannually a bonus of 16 percent of their 
salaries provided that the tin price remains 
above $1.20 a fine pound and an additional 
bonus of 8.3 percent if the price averages 
between $1.40 and $1.50 a fine pound. Should 
the price rise above $1.50, the company prom- 
ises to grant further increases to be negoti- 
ated at that time. 








In the meantime, the Hochschild Co. 
opened negotiations with the union at the 
Colquiri mine which will probably result in 
a similar bonus agreement. As the price of 
tin is now above $1.70 and the prices of other 
metals are holding firm, it is expected that 
medium and small miners will also grant 
substantial wage increases. 

Labor difficulties at the Corocoro copper 
mine of the American Smelting and Refining 
Co. continued during January. A Govern- 
ment commission composed of representa- 
tives of the Ministries of Labor and Public 
Works, and the Bureau of Mines spent several 
days at the mine investigating causes of the 
alleged labor slow-down, but their findings 
have not yet been published. 


FINANCE 


The National budget for 1951 anticipates 
total revenues of 3,058,827,765 bolivianos and 
total expenditures of 4,725,126,846 bolivianos, 
leaving a deficit of 1,666,299,081 bolivianos. 
These estimates are reported to have been 
calculated on the basis of a minimum tin 
production of 35,000 metric tons and an 
average price of $1.20 a pound. Simultane- 
ously, by Presidential decree, salaries of all 
Government employees were increased 30 per- 
cent effective on January 1. The decree 
precipitated a wave of petitions for wage in- 
creases from commercial and industrial work- 
ers in general. 

The foreign-exchange budget for 1951 
estimates total merchandise imports at $269,- 
407,000. According to La Razon of January 
9, the Ministry of Finance has predicted, by 
reason of the current high prices of metals 
and the policy of strict control over non- 
essential imports, that 1951 exchange avail- 
abilities will exceed those of 1950 by more 
than 40 percent. 

Progress was made in the liquidation of 
the backlog of collections due United States 
suppliers. The size of the Bolivian exchange 
backlog has never been Officially stated, but 
informed local sources have estimated the 
peak figure at approximately $6,000,000. Al- 
though the extent or rate of reduction of this 
backlog has never been revealed, it is believed 
that it will be liquidated by April 1, 1951. 
However, the Government is again issuing 
new exchange permits more freely because of 
the general apprehension over world condi- 
tions and the fear of shortages in countries 
of supply, principally the United States. 
Forthcoming political conventions and the 
National elections in May are also factors 
motivating the Government’s more liberal 
issuance of foreign exchange for imports. 


IMPORT PERMITS 


By Supreme Decree No. 2542 of January 
11, article 3 of Supreme Decree No. 1983 of 
April 8, 1950, prohibiting the importation 
into Bolivia of specified commodities and 
products, was annulled. Such important 
items to the national economy as portland 
cement, coffee, preserved foods, woolen tex- 
tiles, women’s apparel, leather shoes (except 
men’s), and other articles formerly pro- 
hibited are now permitted importations—a 
relaxation of controls which reflects Bolivia's 
improved foreign-exchange position. (A list 
of articles now prohibited importation into 
Bolivia is available in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s publication Business Information 
Service, which may be obtained directly 
from the Department at Washington or from 
its Field Offices in the principal cities.) 

On January 2, 1951, the Central Committee 
for Distribution of Foreign Exchange at the 
Banco Central was instructed by the Min- 
istry of Finance that, effective on that date, 
import permits will be issued only at the 
authorized rates of 60 and 100 bolivianos to 
the dollar, the former being the official rate 
and the latter the free-market rate. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farmers are pessimistic about 1951 agri- 
cultural prospects. In mid-January heavy 
rains followed a 2-months drought, but they 
may not compensate for the damage already 
caused by the drought. Retarded plantings 
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of some late crops may be subject to frost 
and to winter freezes later in the growing 
season. 


The rains interrupted the transportation 
of meat from the Department of Beni to the 
altiplano by air and of vegetables and other 
agricultural produce by truck from the 
Yungas region. Roads in some sections of 
the country are reported to be impassable 
because of fallen bridges, landslides, and 
wash-outs. The normal transportation of 
foodstuffs was further impeded when LAB 
(Lloyd Aéro Boliviano) was forced to sus- 
pend its regular flights to Trinidad and other 
places because of the unusable condition of 
the airfields. Bids for the supply of primary 
foodstuffs during the third quarter of 1951 
have already been accepted by the Ministry 
of National Economy. 

The establishment of a National Animal 
Sanitation Service, to be financed by an an- 
nual tax levied on each head of registered 
livestock, was decreed, the machinery for its 
operation to be set in motion by the end of 
January. Coffee price and distribution con- 
trol was imposed by decree, and plans were 
laid for the early importation of coffee, 
probably from Brazil, to relieve the year-old 
coffee shortage. 


IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


On January 17 an immigration treaty was 
signed by the Bolivian Government and 
International Labor Office representatives 
who were in La Paz attending the session of 
the International Labor Organization Com- 
mittee of Experts on Indigenous Labor. The 
treaty, recognizing Bolivia’s desire to admit 
desirable immigrants, provides that ILO will 
send a technical mission to Bolivia within 
2 months to formulate a specific immigration 
plan and in cooperation with Bolivian offi- 
cials, to study means of financing such a 
plan. ILO further committed itself to lend 
its technical assistance for full implementa- 
tion of the project should a plan be 
adopted. 

Meanwhile the Minister of Agriculture has 
submitted to the large mining companies a 
proposal that they help finance the estab- 
lishment of an Institute of Immigration and 
Colonization to the extent of 55,000,000 boli- 
vianos. The mining companies are report- 
edly studying his request. 

Twenty-five more Spanish immigrant 
families arrived in Bolivia in January under 
the auspices of the International Refugee 
Organization. They will be settled on pri- 
vate farms in various parts of the country. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The difficulties experienced by LAB in 
meeting its schedule and the interruptions 
in automotive transportation occasioned by 
heavy rains continued. 

The Bolivian Railway Co. placed 2 new 
Diesel locomotives in service early in January 
and has ordered 4 more of the same type, 
thus assuring improvement of service on 
that line. The Arica-La Paz Railroad also 
announced the acquisition of new equip- 
ment, including 2 German locomotives 
placed in service on the Chilean sector of the 
line and 60 new cargo cars, and its assembly 
at the company’s yards at Viacha. 

A branch railway line joining La Joya and 
the port of Matarani and calculated to relieve 
traffic congestion at the Port of Mollendo, 
was inaugurated during the month. 

Inauguration of the San Jose-Musuruqui 
sector of the Corumba-Santa Cruz Railway 
was announced. According to a news item, 
only 90 kilometers of this line remain to 
be constructed. 

The Bolivian Power Co.’s municipal transit 
system was turned over to the municipality 
of La Paz on January 1 in accordance with 
the terms of its contract. Service has been 
suspended while the municipality takes in- 
ventory of its stock. The municipality has 
issued calls for bids for the operation of 
the present line and for installation and 
operation of a trolley-bus system.—vU. S. 
EmpBassy, LA Paz, January 22, 1951. 





Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw IMPORT-LICENSING CRITERIA 
ESTABLISHED 


The following new import-licensing cri- 
teria were established by the Brazilian For- 
eign Trade Consultative Committee at its 
meeting on January 22 and transmitted by 
the United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 
on February 1: 

Parts for automobiles, trucks, and busses: 
License for 6 months’ supply, in any cur. 
rency, as follows: 

(1) In favor of factory representatives, up 
to 20 percent of the value of 6 months’ 
quotas to which they are entitled for imports 
of automobiles, trucks, busses, jeeps, etc. 

(2) In favor of other importers, up to 
one-half of the average annual imports made 
by them during the 3-year-period 1946~48 
or the 4-year period 1946-49, under the terms 
of notice No. 204 of July 31, 1950. 


ALTERATIONS IN IMPORT-LICENSE CRITERIA 
APPROVED 


The following alterations in import-license 
criteria for certain commodities were 
approved on January 15 by the Brazilian 
Foreign Trade Consultative Committee, pub- 
lished in O Economista of January 26, and 
transmitted by the United States Embassy at 
Rio de Janeiro on January 31: 

Construction and furniture hardware: 
Angles (for imports payable in soft curren- 
cies).—Sizes of the angles must be smaller 
than those manufactured by the National 
Steel Mill. The smallest sizes made by the 
mill are as follows: 

(1) Equal—2'’’ x 244"’ to 8”’ x 8”’, in vari- 
ous thicknesses and weights. 

(2) Unequal—3'"’ x 214"’ to 8’’ x 4’, in 
various thicknesses and weights. 

(3) T—Sizes manufactured by National 
Steel Mill not given. 

(4) N 3" x 1%” to 15”’ x 33%”’, in various 
thicknesses and weights. 

(5) Flat and square iron—Flat bars, 3’’ x 
¥%’’ to 12’ x 2’’; square iron, 2’’ x 2” to 
Ge" 3.8". 

License imports for 6 months’ supply of the 
angles described in (1), (2), and (3) on the 
basis of 50 percent of half of average imports 
during the 3-year period 1946-48. License im- 
ports for 6 months’ supply of the angles de- 
scribed in (a) and (4) on the basis of half 
of average imports during the 3-year period 
1946-48. 

Nitrocellulose: (1) Nitrocellulose  (col- 
lodion cotton, guncotton, cotton nitrate, 
nitrate of cellulose, pyroxylin, smokeless 
powder, celluloid scrap, nitric ether)—Deny 
licenses. (2) “Cobrack” or chips, or pig- 
mented and plastified nitrocellulose (black 
or blue)—License imports in favor of direct 
consumers (manufacturers of nitrocellulose- 
base paints) for their actual requirements 
for 6 months’ supply against payment in any 
currency. (3) “Cooppal’’—Deny licenses. 


New BARTER TRANSACTIONS SUSPENDED 


The Bank of Brazil has suspended consid- 
eration of new barter transactions, according 
to a telegram of February 8, 1951, from the 
U.S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. Barter deals 
already approved are not affected. 


British East Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


NETHERLANDS BANK OPENS BRANCHES IN 
KENYA AND TANGANYIKA 


A Netherlands bank, the Nederlandsale 
Handel Maatschappij, N. V., has taken steps 
to establish branches in British East Africa, 
according to a dispatch dated January 19 
from the United States Consulate at Mom- 
basa, Kenya. The first of these branch 
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banks, situated in Mombasa, was expected 
to be opened for business early in February. 
A second branch will be established at a 
later date at Dar-es-Salaam in Tanganyika 
Territory. 

The Netherlandsale Handel Maatschappij, 
N. V. (Netherlands Trading Society) is the 
Netherlands’ largest international banking 
institution. Its capital and reserves exceed 
£8,000,000. It has 80 domestic branches and 
40 branches in foreign countries, including 
Indonesia, Asia, Saudi Arabia, Africa, Eng- 
land, and the United States. The Society 
also owns or controls 18 estates in Indonesia, 
producing sugar, tea, rubber, palm oil, to- 
bacco, sisal, and coffee. 

Commercial banks now operating in Brit- 
ish East Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
and Zanzibar) include the National Bank 
of India, Ltd., the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., and the Barclay’s Bank (Do- 
minion, Colonial, and Overseas), all with 
headquarters in London. These three banks 
maintain branches and agencies in most 
of the principal towns in British East Africa. 


New Bonp ISSUE FLOATED BY KENYA 
GOVERNMENT TO FINANCE DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 


A new £6,070,000 bond issue was recently 
floated in London and Kenya by the Kenya 
Government, the proceeds of which will be 
earmarked for the financing of development 
projects in the Colony and Protectorate, 
including agricultural projects, such as irri- 
gation and soil conservation; road construc- 
tion; public buildings; and educational 
facilities. 

The new bonds are known as 314 percent 
“inscribed stock” of the Kenya Government 
and will mature in 1973-78. The bonds were 
offered to the public for subscription at 
par. Of the total amount offered, £570,000 
had already been placed before the public 
offering, and £2,250,000 were reserved for 
subscription by Kenya residents. The £3,- 
250,000 publicly offered in London were re- 
ported to have been heavily oversubscribed. 


TANGANYIKA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
BUDGET FOR 1951 INCREASED 


The budget for economic development of 
the Trust Territory of Tanganyika for the 
year 1951 refiects an increase over that of the 
preceding year. Estimates of the revenue 
and expenditure of the Development Plan for 
the year 1951, as approved by the Territory’s 
Legislative Council, call for total outlays of 
£5,151,386 compared with similar estimates 
for 1950 which amounted to £4,165,413. The 
budget provides for increased appropriations 
in 1951 for various developmental schemes, 
particularly for road construction and 
improvements, public buildings, housing, 
township development, and agricultural de- 
velopment projects. Principal expenditures 
by major schemes in 1951 (corresponding 
estimates for 1950 in parentheses) are as 
follows: Roads, new construction, and im- 
provements, £1,420,000 (£1,160,000); aero- 
drome improvements, £135,000 (£20,000) ; 
township development, which consist mainly 
of water-supply and sewage-disposal proj- 
ects, £550,000 (£401,000); public buildings 
and housing, including housing for the Afri- 
cans, £1,573,400 (£978,820); agricultural de- 
velopment schemes, £502,478 (£371,481). 

Principal sources of income in 1951 for the 
financing of the development program, as in 
the past, are grants from the United King- 
dom, allocations from current revenues, and 
loans. Grants from the United Kingdom 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund for 
the year are estimated at £1,141,498 com- 
pared with original estimates of £792,708 in 
1950. Allocations from the Development 
Plan Reserve which represents funds set aside 
annually by the Tanganyika government 
from currency revenues (which also includes 
the export tax on sisal since 1950) amount 
to £652,010; and those from the Agricultural 
Development Fund, which also represents 
Special allocations from revenues or other 
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sources, total £502,278. In addition, loan 
funds for the year are placed at £2,854,000, 
making £5,149,786 the total amount of in- 
come available for development projects in 
1951. 

[For details on Tanganyika’s 1950 budget 
and progress on its 10-year economic develop- 
ment program, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
Ly of January 30, 1950, and October i0, 194°, 
respectively. | 


British West Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CuSTOMS UNION PLANNED 


The Report of the Commission on the Es- 
tablishment of a Customs Union in the 
British Caribbean Area, published on Feb- 
ruary 1, recommends that such a union be 
established at the earliest possible date. 
The Colonies to comprise this union are Bar- 
bados, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, and 
Windward Islands. 

The objects of the union would be to 
secure free trade between the members to as 
large a measure as possible, substantially the 
same tariffs on goods imported from outside 
the union, and a common commercial policy. 
Its effective operation would be considerably 
assisted by a common customs ordinance and 
code of regulations, uniformity of customs 
administration and practices, and the es- 
tablishment of a Customs Advisory Board. 
The report includes a draft customs ordi- 
nance and draft customs regulations. 

The Commission recommends common 
rates of duty for 643 items out of 682. The 
proposed rates conform generally with exist- 
ing trade agreements and the Habana Char- 
ter and provide an over-all preferential rate 
of 6624 percent of the general rate. The 39 
reserved items, which include alcoholic liq- 
uors, tobacco, perfumes, cotton piece goods, 
petroleum products, and matches, would 
continue for the present to be subject to in- 
dependent regulation. 

In the early stages of the union, the report 
states, it perhaps will be necessary to protect 
a few local industries by restricting the im- 
portation of like goods from other parts of 
the free-trade area, that is, from other mem- 
bers of the proposed union. Trinidad and 
Jamaica, the largest and most populous of 
the Colonies involved, have recently em- 
barked on industrial-development programs 
by means of Pioneer Industries Encourage- 
ment Laws. Trinidad is considering, for 
example, such industries as a textile mill, 
cement plant, flour mill, and brewery; and 
Jamaica is interested in textile mills, knit- 
ting mills, a garment industry, building 
materials, cocoa processing, iron pipes, ce- 
ment, concrete products, plastic products, 
and other industries. 

The report is to be referred to the several 
local legislatures, and their action on it will 
determine the next step. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNSWEETENED CHOCOLATE AND WOODEN 
LADDERS: IMPORTS INTO BERMUDA FROM 
DOLLAR SOURCES AUTHORIZED 


Importation into Bermuda from dollar 
sources of unsweetened black chocolate for 
cooking and ladders made of wood is au- 
thorized by Government notice No. 74 of 
1951, dated January 30, and published in the 
Bermuda Gazette of February 3. 


PACKAGE TAX IMPOSED IN ST. VINCENT 


A tax on packages of goods imported into 
St. Vincent, B. W. I., is imposed by ordnance 
19 of 1950, assented to by the Governor on 
December 19, and effective on January 1, 
1951. The tax is to be paid by the im- 
porter on delivery of the package. The rates 
are $0.06, British West Indies currency, per 
package. Loose articles are taxed either by 


weight at the rate of $0.06 per hundred- 
weight or part thereof, or by volume at the 
rate of $0.06 for every 2 cubic feet or part 
thereof, whichever is greater. ($1, British 
West Indies currency = US$0.5862. ) 


AWNING CANVAS AND ENVELOPES: IMPORTS 
INTO BERMUDA FROM DOLLAR SOURCES 
AUTHORIZED 


Importation of awning canvas and envel- 
opes into Bermuda from dollar sources is 
authorized by Government notice No. 50 of 
1951, dated January 10 and published in the 
Bermuda Gazette of January 13. The en- 
velopes must not land in Bermuda before 
April 1, 1951. 


CLEANSERS Now INCLUDED UNDER TRADE 
LIBERALIZATION PLAN BY JAMAICA 


Cleansers, hitherto excluded from the 
Trade Liberalization Plan (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 27, 1950) by 
Jamaica, have now been included, according 
to a report from the Consulate General at 
Kingston. Soaps, however, are still excluded, 
as they are produced locally. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT CONTROLS EXTENDED TO 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 


Sixteen additional commodities were 
added, effective February 1, 1951, to the list 
of items for which export permits are re- 
quired by the Canadian Government. 

Five of these items require permits for 
export to all destinations: Waste paper and 
horsehair, “to control abnormal movements 
of such items”; and cobalt, tungsten, and 
fence posts of iron and steel, for supply rea- 
sons. Export of cobalt to the United States 
had been free of license. 

To conform with United States regulations 
the remaining 11 items require permits for 
export to all destinations other than the 
United States. These include rubber tires 
and tubes, animal hair, feathers and down, 
cotton waste, wools, lined steel tanks for 
storing gas or lower hydrocarbons, tool bit 
blanks, iodide, antibiotics, including peni- 
cillin and streptomycin, sulfonamide drugs, 
and sulfur and white mineral oil. 

Centrifuges, glassworking lathes, induction 
furnaces, diffusion pump oils, fluorine and 
compounds, and electrolytic cells for the 
production of fluorine no longer require per- 
mits for export to the United States, but 
export to all other destinations is controlled. 


Ceylon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT REGULATIONS FOR 1951 


By a notice published in the official gazette 
of January 15, the Government of Ceylon 
announced new regulations applicable to im- 
ports from the United States, Canada, and 
other American account countries for the 
first 6 months of 1951 and at the same time 
announced a new open general license ap- 
plicable to imports from all countries except 
Japan. On the whole, the regulations con- 
stitute a relaxation in Ceylonese trade con- 
trols; however, owing to the United States 
supply position, a large increase in imports 
from the United States is not expected to 
result. 

By open general license No. 5, permission 
is granted to import from any country in the 
world except Japan the following commodi- 
ties: Animal feeds except bran, pollard, hay, 
and straw; malt and hops; preserved milk, 
milk foods; olive oil; asphalt; wooden rail- 
way ties; mineral oils, fats, and greases, in- 
cluding Diesel, gas, and furnace oils and 
lubricating oil; fertilizers; fish manure; bone 
meal; agricultural seeds; aluminum foil; 
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dental, surgical, medical, and veterinary 
instruments and appliances; mathematical, 
optical, and scientific instruments and ap- 
paratus; agricultural machinery and parts; 
cranes, hoists, and lifting machinery; print- 
ing and bookbinding machinery and parts; 
pumping machinery and parts; drugs and 
medicines, except quinine, but including 
vitamins, cod-liver oil, pharmaceutical 
glands, and castor oil; formic acid; sodium 
bisulfite and bleaching materials; and paints 
and colors. 

Commodities for which licenses will be 
issued for importation from the American 
account area, in addition to those under 
open general license, are as follows: Prepared 
cereal foods; canned fish; iron and steel hol- 
low ware, such as household utensils; photo- 
graphic instruments and apparatus, includ- 
ing paper, plates, films, and cinema films; 
electric-lighting accessories and fittings ex- 
cept batteries; other electrical goods and 
apparatus; radio apparatus, including bat- 
teries; sewing machines; typewriters and 
parts; cotton piece goods and manufactures; 
artificial-silk piece goods; apparel of cotton, 
wool, silk, satin, or artificial silk; motor 
vehicles, including spare parts, accessories, 
tires, and tubes; books, maps, charts, and 
music; lamps and lanterns and parts; sta- 
tionery; newsprint; paper, such as printing, 
writing, tissue, wrapping, blotting, sta- 
tionery, millboard, strawboard, cardboard, 
and pasteboard; small arms; shotguns; iron 
and steel pigs, castings, forgings, sections, 
rounds, flats, plates, sheets, tubes, pipes, 
wire, cable, chains, netting, nails, screws, 
bolts, nuts, rivets, washers, hoop, reinforce- 
ments, tanks, and drums; brass bars, rods, 
blocks, ingots, slabs, nails, screws, sheets, 
plates, tubes, pipes, and wire; lead pigs, 
pipes, sheets, foil, and other manufactures; 
tin and manufactures; zinc blocks, ingots, 
slabs, and other manufactures except sheets; 
other essential goods, to be licensed at the 
discretion of the Controller of Imports. 

Applications for licenses to import from 
the United States should be submitted by 
February 15. Licenses will be issued in the 
order in which applications are received 
until the monetary allocation for each item 
is exhausted. Preference will be given to 
registered importers who have sole agencies 
for a particular commodity. 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIST OF PROHIBITIVE IMPORTS ANNOUNCED 


The list of articles the importation of 
which is prohibited during the current year 
was announced in Resolution No. 7 of Janu- 
ary 26, 1951, of the National Foreign Trade 
Council of Chile, published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 9. 

[A list of articles now prohibited importa- 
tion into Chile is available in the Commerce 
Department's publication Business Informa- 
tion Service, which can be obtained from 
the Department’s Field Offices or by writing 
directly to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.| 

[The list of articles prohibited importa- 
tion during 1950 was announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 29, 1950.] 


LisT OF PRIME NECESSITIES ANNOUNCED 


A list of articles considered prime neces- 
sities and subject to price control was an- 
nounced by the Chilean Bureau of Commerce 
in resolution No. 10 of February 7, 1951, 
published in the Diario Oficial of February 9. 
Resolution No. 10 supersedes earlier price- 
fixing resolutions. 

[A copy of the list of articles considered 
prime necessities and subject to price control 
is available in the Commerce Department's 
publication Business Information Service, 
which can be obtained from the Depart- 
ment’s field offices or by writing directly to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.] 
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[For announcement of the establishment 
of the Bureau of Commerce with price-fixing 
functions see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 23, 1948.] 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW EXCHANGE TAXES APPLICABLE TO 
MAGAZINES, BOOKS, AND CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


The application of new stamp and ex- 
change taxes on remittances for magazine 
subscriptions, for imports of books by in- 
dividuals and educational institutions, and 
in payment for correspondence school 
courses, has been clarified by circular No. 
857 of the Colombian Exchange Control Office, 
dated January 17, 1951, according to a dis- 
patch from the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. 

The new circular provides that all such 
remittances are subject to the 4 percent 
stamp tax. However, none of these remit- 
tances have been subject to the exchange tax 
of 6 percent since establishment of the new 
customs tariff of July 1950. Under the pro- 
visions of the former tariff, magazines and 
imports of books were subject to this ex- 
change tax. 


COMMERCIAL IMPORT QUOTAS READJUSTED 
ON BAsIS OF PAST IMPORTS 


The formula for assignment of import 
quotas for resale merchandise totaling 
$90,000,000 for the year which began Sep- 
tember 15, 1950, as established by resolution 
No. 62 of the Colombian Exchange Control 
Office on that same date, was based on the 
importer’s capital, general expenditures, and 
number of employees. Inasmuch as the 
volume of past imports was no longer to 
be a consideration, the formula elicited wide- 
spread criticism from Colombian importers. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
23, 1950, for announcement of resolution 
No. 62.) 

A readjustment of import quotas on the 
basis of past imports was therefor established 
by resolution No. 71, dated December 27, 1950, 
and approved by decree No. 3930 of the same 
date, according to a dispatch from the U. S. 
Embassy in Bogota. This new resolution 
provides for the allocation of an additional 
$15,000,000 of exchange to be distributed 
among importers according to the value of 
ordinary reimbursable licenses issued to 
them during the period July 1, 1949, through 
June 30, 1950. 

The new resolution further provides for 
the distribution of an additional allocation 
of $6,000,000 among importers whose present 
quotas are under $10,000. 

As of January 16, 1951, 4,421 commercial 
quotas, totaling $65,164,200, had been as- 
signed. Thus, out of a total of $111,000,000 
authorized for commercial quotas (original 
$90,000,000 plus $15,000,000 and $6,000,000) 
a balance of $45,835,800 remains to be dis- 
tributed. 


Costa Rica 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic activity during the last week of 
December 1950 was almost at a standstill, 
owing to preoccupation with holiday celebra- 
tions. In January, attention was directed by 
the Administration toward regulating the 
financial program, and by commercial ele- 
ments toward securing increased and diversi- 
fied bank credits while also pressing for a 
Government-sponsored stockpiling program. 
Agriculturalists were exhorted to diversify 
production and to increase export crops. 

The December wholesale-price index was 
272.69 (1936= 100), against November’s 269.18. 
The cost-of-living index for December regis- 
tered 283.48, compared with November's 
281.72, using the same base figure. 





FINANCE 


The Finance Committee of the Costa Rican 
Legislature approved in general terms the 
recently renegotiated Export-Import Bank 
loan, but urged (1) that local negotiators 
attempt to secure a further decrease of in- 
terest (to 3 percent) from that proposed by 
the Bank (34% percent), and (2) that the 
increased annual payment level to start in 
1959—about US$550,000—be reduced or re- 
considered in light of financial capabilities 
of the country. 

Tax increases were levied on beer and 
carbonated beverages, the proceeds of which 
are intended for salary increases for teachers. 
The Committee withheld approval of a 2. 
centimo-per-kilogram tax on imports for 
purposes of “social regeneration,” stating 
that the Legislature was morally obligated 
not to increase import taxes while the present 
exchange-control regulations remain in effect. 

Discussions between the Finance Commit- 
tee, the Central and commercial banks, and 
organized business groups continued on pro- 
posed revised basic legislation for private and 
public finance and banking. Among the pro- 
posals are revised laws for the Central Bank, 
the banking system, money, and the financial 
organization of the State. 

Rediscounts by commercial banks with the 
Central Bank continued to rise. The year- 
end rediscount plus other borrowing figures 
of the commercial banks with the Central 
Bank totaled 81,259,000 colones. From 650 
to 80 percent of the capital and reserves of 
Costa Rican banks are still held in non- 
negotiable paper. The increase of money in 
circulation noted in December began to sub- 
side, and the 111,500,000-colon year-end fig- 
ure was reduced by January 13 to 108,300,000. 
It is believed that Central Bank authorities 
wish to stabilize the circulating medium at 
about 100,000,000 colones. 

The Administration’s public and commer- 
cial debt-retirement program continued 
apace. The obligations met in the period 
were the US$87,500 quarterly Export-Import 
Bank loan payment and about US$1,000,000 
allocated for the commercial backlog, bring- 
ing the remainder to about US$6,800,000. 
About 4,500,000 colones was paid during De- 
cember (latest figures available) on the 
internal public debt. Roughly, in the 13- 
month period ended November 1950, the Ad- 
ministration reduced the public debt by more 
than 30,000,000 colones. Amortizations were 
directed to the internal bonded debt and the 
intergovernmental external public debt. Pri- 
vately held Government bonds abroad re- 
mained in default. Slated for retirement by 
mid-year are the inflationary Treasury drafts 
and banking cedulas, of which about 10,000,- 
000 colones remain. A 1950 Government 
budget surplus estimated at between 5,000,- 
000 and 10,000,000 colones is expected, and 
part of this is to be devoted to the 1948-49 
floating debt. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Payments received for visible exports in 
1950 amounted to US$32,016,251. Expendi- 
tures of official foreign exchange for the 
year’s visible imports and payment on back- 
logged previous imports were US$32,647,554. 

After the holidays the free-market colon- 
dollar relationship was significantly altered 
for the first time in more than a month. 
The colon gained in strength, moving from 
a Christmas price of about 8.75—8.85, buying 
and selling on this market, to an 8.55-8.63 
relationship by January 18. More recently 
the dollar has recovered somewhat as a result 
of continued import buying and a decreased 
number of tourists. 

Certain provisions of the United States- 
Costa Rican trade agreement, in suspension 
until April 1, 1951, are slated for intergovern- 
mental discussions, according to the press. 
An administration proposal was made to 
alter the list of products in the preferential 
category of the exchange-control law to 
facilitate imports of materials in short sup- 
ply abroad. Almost all preferential-category 
imports are now well-stocked, but it appears 
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that importers now enjoying the preferential 
rate were succesful in blocking the proposal. 

Local air passenger and freight tariffs are 
to be fixed by the Finance Ministry’s Com- 
mercial Department. This Department also 
published the permissible profit percentages 
on imports, which ranged between 12 and 45 
percent for the retailer and wholesaler com- 
bined, according to the turn-over and other 
factors. 

AGRICULTURE 


Swarms of parrakeets and grasshoppers, 
high winds, and rain have reportedly dam- 
aged crops in the Atlantic and Pacific coastal 
areas. Prospects of rice, bean, and corn 
harvests are believed to be lowered. On the 
basis of a revised estimate of the future 
coffee crop, 1950-51 coffee exports are now 
calculated at 264,222 60-kilogram bags, 
against 1949-50 actual exports of 333,409 60- 
kilogram bags. 

The National Production Council fixed 
guaranteed minimum prices for such staples 
as rice, beans, corn, sesame seed, and pea- 
nuts, which prices are pegged to encourage 
increased production. NPC-purchased stocks 
are sold in Government stores at prices cal- 
culated to prevent private profiteering. 

The STICA (an agricultural extension 
service operating under I. I. A. A. and Costa 
Rican sponsorship) contract was signed for 
another 5 years on December 31, continuing 
the work of disseminating knowledge and 
increasing soil fertility and crop yield. 

A Point 4 agreement was signed January 
11, the emphasis being on cooperation in the 
agricultural field. 


LABOR 


For the holidays, local employees of the 
American-controlled light and power firm 
stated that they would not carry out their 
threatened strike. Their demands were met 
by the management during the first half of 
January, when a 15 percent salary increase 
was awarded to wage earners receiving less 
than 1,000 colones per month. This is be- 
lieved to clear the way for renewed negotia- 
tions between the firm and the Government's 
National Electric Service to obtain 41% per- 
cent rate increase. The SALA airplane re- 
pair shop’s strike ended on January 8, the 
workers accepting the increase previously 
offered by the management. 

The Government’s contract with the Pa- 
cific Refrigeration Co., which freezes fish 
and cans tuna, was renewed for 15 years 
in a modified form.—vU. S. Emsassy, SAN JosE, 
JANUARY 26, 1951. 


Cuba 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 

There was a seasonal decline in commer- 
cial activity in Cuba during January com- 
pared with the preceding month; however, 
the decline was less than normal for Janu- 
ary because of continued heavy purchasing 
by importers and wholesalers. Commercial- 
bank clearances during the first 4 weeks of 
January totaled $251,716,029, compared with 
a total of $279,471,665 during December and 
$188,828,814 registered by 11 large banks 
during January 1950. A tightness of credit 
which usually exists in Cuba at the begin- 
hing of the sugar-grinding season has been 
more aggravated this year, probably as a 
Tesult of heavy inventories and larger pur- 
chases. Indicative of the effort to increase 
stocks in anticipation of shortages, January 
shipping tonnage was much larger than 
usual. The port of Habana, which accounts 
for half of the tonnage arriving in Cuba, re- 
ceived 210 ships during January 1951, com- 
pared with 180 ships in January 1950. 

AGRICULTURE 


Although the start of Cuba’s 1951 sugar- 
grinding season was set for January 1, three 
mills received permission to start in Decem- 
ber. As a result, sugar and molasses produc- 
tion during the first month of the year was 
about three times as great as in January 
1950. As of January 30, out of 161 operating 
mills in Cuba, 101 had commenced opera- 
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tions, versus 102 on the same date in 1950. 
Unofficial Government and private sources 
now estimate the 1951 sugar crop at a mini- 
mum of 5,700,000 Spanish long tons (6,474,- 
000 short tons). 

The 1951 blackstrap-molasses production 
has tentatively been estimated at 280,000,000 
gallons by the Cuban Sugar Institute; how- 
ever, it is now generally believed in Cuban 
sugar-trade circles that the total will exceed 
300,000,000 gallons. Of the estimated 280,- 
000,000-gallon total, 180,000,000 gallons has 
been sold for export and 100,000,000 retained 
in Cuba for local consumption. As 100,000,- 
000 gallons is considerably more than Cuba 
would normally use for local consumption, it 
is expected that some of it will eventually 
find its way into the export market, either 
in the form of alcohol or manufactured 
spirits. 

Cuban tomatoes are now moving in volume 
to northern markets, especially New York, 
where high prices are affording local growers 
and exporters a generous return. Unfortu- 
nately, late blight caused appreciable damage 
in some producing regions during January, 
thereby reducing the quantities available for 
export. The Cuban rice crop, which is now 
on the market in volume, was reported being 
sold as rapidly as milled. In addition, the 
Habana rice market purchased about 550,000 
100-pound sacks of American rice during the 
month despite currently large stocks on 
hand. At the close of the month the market 
had subsided to lower, probably more nearly 
normal, levels. 

January was an unusually eventful month 
for the tobacco trade, large orders having 
been received from Europe and the United 
States. One large cigar manufacturer pre- 
pared in January to fill the first order from 
the United States for machine-made cigars, 
of which it hopes to export at least 100,000 
monthly. Other manufacturers reportedly 
intend to follow suit in February. 


INDUSTRY 


Cuba's textile industry began the new year 
operating at its highest postwar level. There 
was a seasonal slack in January in retail 
sales; but wholesale demand was strong, and 
sales volumes exceeded those of January 
1950. Wholesalers have bought ahead but 
still continue to buy. Sheetings, denims, and 
chambrays are strong items. Their whole- 
sale prices have risen 10-15 percent since 
December 1. In rayons, leading items have 
been suitings and lingerie cloth. Dress goods, 
shirtings, and ribbons have also been in 
strong demand. Many United States mills 
have withdrawn prices so that Cuban orders 
are being placed with price unstated until 
the proper quantity and quality are available 
for immediate shipment. Cuba’s hosiery and 
lingerie industries experienced their best 
January in 4 years; and although their sales 
are believed to have been encouraged by 
consumer anticipation of scarcity, general 
economic conditions are such that abnormal 
purchases are not unhealthy. 

The second and third largest Cuban cord- 
age manufacturers were closed in January 
because of the high price of fiber on the 
world market. Another factory, reopened 
late last year, was reported to be operating 
at a reduced volume because of the lack 
of fiber. Local cordage companies maintain 
that they cannot buy henequén at the cur- 
rent export price. 

Production of metallurgical manganese 
was still low in January, following a poor 
fourth quarter last year; but production 
of copper continued close to 4,000,000 pounds 
of pure metal after the 1950 record monthly 
average of almost 3,000,000 pounds. An- 
nouncement was made in Washington during 
January of the letting of contracts for the 
rehabilitation and operation of the Nicaro 
nickel operations in Oriente Province. Ship- 
ments to the United States are expected 
to begin in approximately 12 months. The 
Cuban Gulf Oil Co. began construction of 
its drilling platform in the Bay of Cardenas 
in the first week of January in preparation 


for drilling its second deep-well test, which 
should begin about April 1, 1951. 

On January 28 the Compafiia Cubana de 
Electricidad inaugurated its new 15,000-kilo- 
watt Matanzas plant, constructed at a cost 
of $4,000,000. During the month work was 
begun on a new radiotelegraph station at 
Sancti-Spiritus which will be used for 
meteorological studies. The station was au- 
thorized by the Minister of Communications 
on the request of the Director of the Na- 
tional Observatory. 

It has reportedly been agreed to motorize 
some 30 fishing schooners, thereby enabling 
them, until such time as an agreement on 
jurisdictional waters is reached, to fish out- 
side the 9-mile Mexico zone. Funds for 
the motorization of the fleet are to be ob- 
tained from the newly created Bank for 
Agricultural and Industrial Development. 


FINANCE 


The new Agricultural and Industrial Bank, 
authorized by law last December, was offi- 
cially constituted in January and the board 
of directors was appointed. The Bank will 
get into operation gradually as its personnel, 
to be chosen by competitive examination, is 
built up. 

Late in January an appeal lodged in the 
name of the PSP (Communist) Party on pro- 
cedural grounds against law No. 15 of 1949, 
authorizing a $200,000,000 loan to the Cuban 
Government, was rejected by the Tribunal 
of Constitutional and Social Guarantees of 
the Cuban Supreme Court. It is reported 
that the Tribunal may shortly publish an- 
other decision rejecting a different appeal 
against the same law on different grounds. 
In the meantime, the internal Government 
bond issues floated under that law now 
amount to $70,000,000, and sale of the bonds 
is reported to be developing rapidly. 

New taxes created by five laws passed at 
the last session of the legislature go into 
effect in February: Stamp of 5 to 10 cents 
on textbooks, according to their value; 1- 
cent semipostal stamp on all letters and 
other mail, in addition to the regular post- 
age; l-cent stamp on all long-distance 
telephone calls, whether national or inter- 
national; 1-cent stamp on all cables, tele- 
grams, and radiotelegrams, regardless of 
destination; 1-cent stamp on telephone, elec- 
tric light, gas and water bills; and a tax 
of 5 percent on the consumption of all 
alcoholic beverages, except beer, served in 
bars, restaurants, or cafes. 


LABOR 


The normal seasonal improvement in em- 
ployment was noted with the beginning of 
the sugar harvest. Large numbers of both 
agricultural and industrial workers, who 
had been idle or self-employed during the 
“dead season” were assured several months’ 
employment in the sugar mills and cane 
fields. There was much less disruption from 
labor disputes in the sugar industry than 
had been anticipated. The check-off system 
for union dues of sugar workers was au- 
thorized by Presidential decree. The decree 
contains the provision, however, that labor 
unions opposing the deduction of union dues 
from their earnings may be exempted if 
the majority of the members vote against 
the check-off. 

Employment in other industries remained 
at about the same level as in December. 
Minor labor disputes and some strike threats 
were registered during the month, but most 
of them were settled either through Ministry 
of Labor mediation or Government inter- 
vention, without serious disruption of nor- 
mal business operations. The announcement 
that operations at Nicaro nickel mines would 
be resumed shortly indicated a favorable 
employment prospect for that area in the 
future. The report that a local railroad was 
expecting 12 Diesel-electric locomotives 
caused some unrest among the employees 
of the company, who contend the new loco- 
motives will reduce the number of daily 
trains and cause unemployment. The work- 
ers threaten strike action if the problem 
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is not solved prior to the date announced 
for the new schedule to become effective. 

Wages remained at a high level throughout 
the month. Several demands for immediate 
wage increases and higher minimum wage 
standards were registered in various indus- 
tries. Minimum wages and working condi- 
tions for sugar workers were frozen at the 
same level as last year by Presidential decree. 
The cost of living continued its slightly up- 
ward trend.—U. S. Empassy, HABANA, FEBRU- 
ARY 2, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ENFORCEMENT OF CONSULAR CERTIFICATIONS 
FURTHER DEFERRED 


Application of the requirements established 
by Cuban decree 1518 for certification of con- 
sular invoices of goods shipped to Cuba, orig- 
inally effective on August 1, 1950, and later 
postponed until February 1, 1951, has been 
further deferred for 180 days from February 1, 
according to decree No. 33, published in the 
Official Gazette of February 6. 

|For announcement of decree 1518 see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 24, 1950.] 


Dominican Republic 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TOTAL IMPORT CONTROLS ESTABLISHED 


A Dominican Presidential decree of Febru- 
ary 6, 1951 (amended by decree of February 
9), establishes complete control over imports 
from all countries, according to information 
received from the United States Embassy at 
Ciudad Trujillo. Permits will be issued by a 
special control authority and will be based on 
tonnage available, essentiality, and import- 
ance of application in each field. A charge 
of $4 will be made for each permit issued on 
imports valued at more than $100. 

[Revision should be made in the data given 
for the Dominican Republic in the February 
12, 1951, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
page 27, under “Summary of Import License 
and Exchange Control Regulations in Prin- 
cipal Foreign Countries Applying to Imports 
from the United States.”] 


Eeuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MONETARY BoarD TAKES StTEPs To FAcILi- 
TATE IMPORT OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


The Monetary Board (Junta monetaria) has 
taken steps to stimulate the importation into 
Ecuador of articles in short supply in the 
United States because of the international 
emergency, according to a dispatch dated Jan- 
uary 30, 1951, from the U.S. Embassy in Quito. 
Merchandise to be included in the list of 
critical articles, presumably to be determined 
by the Monetary Board at a later date, will 
not require an advance deposit at the time 
the import permit is applied for, but the 
entire amount of the exchange tax, as applied 
to lists B and C articles under the Interna- 
tional Exchange Control Law, will be due at 
the time the Exchange Department of the 
Central Bank authorizes payment for the 
merchandise. 

The Central Bank will also provide special 
credit facilities, which will require only par- 
tial payment upon the opening of letters of 
credit. 

The foregoing concessions will be extended 
only in connection with the importation of 
articles designated critical and of vital im- 
portance to the country and will be available 
only to businessmen who have imported the 
same kind of merchandise in the past. It is 
reported that the Monetary Board is continu- 
ing to study the supply and import situation 
with the view of further facilitating the flow 
of strategic articles to Ecuador. 
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Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRESERVED MEATS: IMPORTATION Now 
PERMITTED 


The importation of preserved meats into 
Egypt is now permitted in accordance with 
a governmental order issued on November 
18, 1950, which stipulates that such meat 
must be cooked, canned, and accompanied 
by a health certificate showing the control 
of health authorities during slaughtering 
and canning. 


FOODSTUFFS: IMPORT DUTIES REVISED 


A number of foodstuffs were exempted 
from import duties, and import charges on 
canned milk and seed potatoes were reduced 
by two Royal Decrees published in the Arabic 
Edition of the Journal Officiel dated Janu- 
ary 2, 1951. It is understood that this ac- 
tion was motivated by the Government’s de- 
sire to lower the cost of living. 

The items exempted from both import 
duty and the additional ad valorem duty were 
the folowing: Powdered milk; butter; fenu- 
greek; buckwheat, millet, and other cereals; 
and sesame and flaxseeds. 

The import duty on canned milk, other 
than powdered, was left unchanged, but the 
additional ad valorem duty was reduced 
from 7 to 3 percent. 

Imports of seed potatoes were divided into 
two classes, as follows: (1) Seeds imported 
for planting purposes—duty reduced from 
£E0.280 to £E0.140 per 100 kilograms, gross 
weight, and the additional ad valorem duty 
thereon reduced from 7 to 3 percent; and (2) 


potatoes imported for food purposes—no 
change in import duties (£El—about 
US$2.87). 

‘ 

France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POLYVINYL CHLORIDE: SUSPENSION OF 
Import Duty CONTINUED 


The terminal date for the importation into 
France of the quota of 280 metric tons of 
polyvinyl chloride (French tariff item No. 
700 B) under temporary suspension of im- 
port duty, as provided for by an order of 
September 8, 1950, has been extended from 
December 31, 1950, until March 31, 1951, by 
an order of January 18, published in the 
Journal Officiel of yvanuary 19, according to 
a report dated January 22 from the United 
States Embassy at Paris. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 27, 1950, for previous announce- 
ment.) 


REFINED ALUMINUM: IMPORT DuTy TEM- 
PORARILY SUSPENDED WITHOUT QUOTA 
LIMITATION 


The import duty on aluminum refined to 
99.25 percent and over (French tariff item 
No. ex 1347 A) has been temporarily sus- 
pended in France by an order of January 19, 
1951, published in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel of January 20, according to a report 
dated January 23 from the United States 
Embassy at Paris. 

The order of January 19 replaces an order 
of May 5, 1950, under which the duty was 
temporarily suspended within a quota limi- 
tation for the year 1950 of 500 tons. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 5, 1950.) 


AcTiviry oF GNAPO TEMPORARILY 
CONTINUED 


The French National Groupement for the 
Purchase of Oleaginous Products (GNAPO) 
has been continued in operation until a date 
to be fixed by decree, by an order of De- 
cember 31, 1950, published in the Journal 
Officiel of January 19, 1951, according to a 





report dated January 22 from the United 
States Embassy at Paris. 

GNAPO will continue to purchase abroad 
linseed and linseed oil and to import liquid 
oils of an edible character. For all other 
commercial operations with respect to fatty 
substances, the groupement may act for ac- 
count of and on order of the utilizers, after 
consent of the interested Ministries. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 4, 1950, for announcement of the ex- 
tension of GNAPO until December 31, 1950.) 


CERTAIN IMPORT AND DISTRIBUTION 
GROUPEMENTS CONTINUED 


French groupements for the importation 
and distribution of the following products 
have been continued in operation until De- 
cember 31, 1951, by an order of December 
30, 1950, published in the French Journal 
Officiel of January 21, 1951, according to a 
January 23 report from the United States 
Embassy at Paris: Hides and skins, hemp, 
flax, cotton linters, and jute. 


WorK CLOTHES AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS: 
IMPORT DUTIES REESTABLISHED 


Import duties (suspended since October 
1, 1950) on work clothes for men and women 
(tariff numbers 1071 D and 1072 D), entirely 
machine-made bed and table linen (ex 1086 
A and B), and on toilet, hygienic, pantry, 
and kitchen linen (1086 C and D) were re- 
established, effective January 16, 1951, by an 
order of January 11, published in the Journal 
Officiel of January 12, according to a Jan- 
uary 15 report from the United States Em- 
bassy at Paris. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 4, 1950, for announcement of sus- 
pension of these duties.] 


Guatemala 


BUSINESS GOOD IN JANUARY; OTHER 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Business in general was good during Jan- 
uary. Retail sales in most lines equaled 
or surpassed those in January 1950 and 
January 1949, although a distinct seasonal 
drop from the December 1950 volume was 
noted in many lines. Retailers did an 
exceptionally brisk trade in durable goods, 
especially automobiles, as buyers became 
more concerned about future shortages. Im- 
porters continued to place as many forward 
orders as their funds and credit would allow; 
the demand for credit consequently con- 
tinued to increase. Items received by banks 
from abroad for collection were greater than 
in December 1950 and January 1949; collec- 
tions also increased. Tourist business in- 
creased about 5 percent over January 1950 
and showed a seasonal increase of about 40 
percent over December 1950. 

Late in January the Supreme Court handed 
down a decision in favor of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry which was de- 
prived of legal status and closed following 
the disorders of July 1950. The Court ruled 
that the Government does not have the con- 
stitutional authority to cancel the Cham- 
ber’s legal status and decided that the 
Chamber will be permitted to function and 
its furniture and other assets returned. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND TRADE 


Foreign-exchange reserves On December 
31, 1950, were $39,400,000, an increase of 
$2,597,000 over November 30. Gold holdings 
were $28,479,000; deposits and securities of 
the Bank of Guatemala, $10,104,000; ex- 
change held by other banks, $2,469,000; and 
outstanding obligations, $1,652,000. Foreign- 
exchange reserves (adjusted figures) at the 
end of 1949 and 1948 were $38,067,000 and 
$47,353,000, respectively, that is, reserves in- 
creased $1,333,000 in 1950 compared with a 
decrease of $9,286,000 in 1949. 

Foreign trade for the first 10 months of 
1950 was as follows: Imports, $59,598,000; ex- 
ports, $54,178,000; deficit, $5,420,000. The cor- 
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responding 1949 figures were: Imports, 
$59,109,000; exports, $42,871,000; deficit, 
$16,238,000. Comparative duty collections 
were: Imports, 1950—$10,187,000; 1949— 


$8,984,000; exports, 1950—$1,743,000; 1949— 
$1,826,000. Duty collections for the first 10 
months of 1950 of $11,930,000 were thus 
$1,120,000 larger than in the like period of 
1949. 

AGRICULTURE 


In mid-January the Ministry of Economy 
and Labor published a resolution regulating 
cotton production and trade and establishing 
a ceiling price of $48 per quintal of 101.43 
pounds of domestic raw cotton. The measure 
encountered such stiff opposition that an 
Executive resolution was issued within a few 
days canceling the regulation and referring 
the matter back to the Ministry of Economy 
for further study. 

The latest estimate of probable coffee ex- 
ports from the 1950-51 crop is about 775,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each, compared with ex- 
ports of 900,277 bags in 1949-50 and 917,654 
bags in 1948-49. Despite the reduced crop, 
prices have advanced sufficiently that dollar- 
exchange earnings should hold up. On Jan- 
uary 25, when price ceilings were imposed in 
the United States, Guatemalan coffee had 
reached the highest levels recorded. Strictly 
hard-bean coffee, grown at an elevation rang- 
ing from 4,200 to 5,000 feet, sold for $58.50 
per 100 pounds f. o. b. 

Banana exports in 1950 reached 6,900,000 
stems and would have been larger if inde- 
pendent shippers had remained active during 
the last 6 months of the year. It is expected 
that Guatemala may ship 8,800,000 stems of 
bananas to the United States during 1951, 
but that export fruit will originate only with 
the large companies. Guatemala could ship 
additional quantities of unsprayed bananas if 
market conditions should change in the 
United States. 

The essential-oil industry in Guatemala is 
expected to continue to expand. Guatemala 
in 1950 exported 1,103,000 pounds of citronella 
and 177,285 pounds of lemongrass oil. It is 
forecast that in 1951 citronella exports may 
be around 2,000,000 pounds and lemongrass- 
oil shipments, 400,000 pounds. About 60 
growers were producing essential oils in 
Guatemala in 1950, and in 1951 there will be 
about 100. Late January quotations were 
$4.75 a pound for lemongrass oil and $2.75 to 
$2.80 a pound for citronella.—U. S. EMBassy, 
Guatemala City, February 2, 1951. 


Honduras 


DECEMBER 1950 TRADE DISAPPOINTING; 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Retail trade during December 1950, al- 
though considerably better than during the 
preceding month as a direct result of 
Christmas purchasing, was not as good as had 
been anticipated; in comparison with De- 
cember 1949, there was little improvement. 
December wholesale trade also was consid- 
erably less than had been anticipated. 

In comparison with demand, commercial 
banks continued to restrict credit, especially 
to individuals and firms seeking to withdraw 
imported merchandise from customs. Pay- 
ments under domestic installment sales 
continued slow during the month. The con- 
gested situation prevailing principally in the 
Puerto Cortes customhouse continued, goods 
in general not having been withdrawn, 
allegedly because of lack of funds and in- 
ability to secure credit from commercial 
banking sources. 

Merchants reported a generally overstocked 
condition resulting from excessive orders fol- 
lowing the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
Although this condition has not corrected 
itself to date, it should do so within a few 
months, as business houses in general some 
time ago discontinued placing large orders 
for imported goods, especially from the 
United States. 

Retail prices of imported goods remained 
high in comparison with those prevailing 
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during the preceding month, despite argu- 
ments to the effect that the only way to rid 
the shelves of goods and thus provide cash 
for withdrawing merchandise held in cus- 
toms would be to lower prices. 

A poor, seasonally depressed January is 
anticipated, even though some additional 
money is placed in circulation from the 
coffee crop, which has begun to be harvested 
in the south, principally in the Department 
of Choluteca. 

Bank collections were good during Decem- 
ber. Commercial banks reported a spurt in 
payments of international bills of exchange, 
which they attributed to Christmas sales 
that put cash into the hands of commercial 
houses. 

The cost-of-living index prepared by the 
Central Bank, based upon 14 domestically 
produced items entering into the general 
Honduran consumption pattern in the 
Tegucigalpa area, declined for the second 
straight month. The index for November 
(1938-39= 100) stood at 385.2; for December, 
it was 355.9. This decrease is believed to 
reflect a decline in market demand in protest 
at high prices, rather than an increase in 


supply of the commodities comprising the 
index. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


At the opening session of the Honduran 
Congress on December 5, President Galvez, 
revealed that the Government had termi- 
nated the fiscal year 1949-50 (ending June 
30) with a surplus of 472,000 lempiras 
(1 lempira=US80.50). Funds available for 
expenditure during the year amounted to 
32,580,000 lempiras; expenditures were 32,- 
108,000 lempiras. The Honduran Govern- 
ment internal debt was reduced during the 
same period from 11,575,000 to 8,893,000 
lempiras, a net reduction of 2,682,000 
lempiras; external debt was reduced 400,000 
lempiras, from 1,524,000 to 1,124,000 lempiras. 
Plans call for amortization of the external 
public debt at the annual rate of 400,000 
lempiras, which, assuming no further inter- 
national borrowing, will result in complete 
liquidation of the debt in 1953. 


AIR AND SEA TRANSPORT 


Work continued during December on the 
local TACA (Transportes Aeres Centroameri- 
canos, S. A.) airfield at San Pedro Sula, 
which is being enlarged and lengthened in 
order that the airline TAN (Transportes 
Aereos Nacionales) may use that airport in 
connection with its proposed new service 
between Tegucigalpa, San Pedro Sula, Ha- 
bana, and Miami. The inauguration of 
this freight and passenger service, originally 
planned for January 15, has been postponed 
until February 15, owing to unforeseen diffi- 
culties encountered in enlarging and length- 
ening the field at San Pedro Sula. 

On December 22, the Honduran Ministry of 
War drafted a decree (transmitted to all 
Honduran consuls abroad by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on January 5) prohibiting all 
vessels registered under the Honduran flag 
from touching at any Chinese port, exclud- 
ing Hong Kong and Macao. The penalty for 
violation may be summary cancellation of 
the Honduran registration. During the 
month, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in- 
structed all Honduran consuls abroad to 
inform captains and owners of ships operat- 
ing under Honduran registry to pay by the 
end of January 1951 the tax levied by article 
19 (d) of the National Merchant Marine 
Law. A 30-day grace period may be allowed 
at the end of which Honduran consuls may 
perform no legalization of documents per- 
taining to vessels for which the tax has not 
been paid. 


WHEAT; DEVELOPMENT BANK; LOCAL TAXES 


Legislative decree No. 10, passed by the 
National Congress on December 21, approved 
executive order No. 290 of December 6, 1950, 
formally declaring Honduras’ decision to ad- 
here to the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

The National Development Bank (Banco 
Nacional de Fomento) during the first 6 


months of its existence (July 1-December 31, 
1950) approved 187 loan applications for a 
total of 599,230 lempiras. On December 23, 
the Bank publicly announced that it would 
receive savings and time deposits paying 
interest varying from 2 percent on deposits 
up to 6 months, to 4 percent on deposits 
from 1 to 2 years. The Bank is actively 
attacking Honduras’ primary economic prob- 
lem, the lack of a road-transport system, 
with plans for the systematic development of 
such a system. Assistance of United States 
engineers has been sought under the Point 4 
program. : 
The San Pedro Sula Chamber of Commerce 
(Camara de Comercio e Industrias de Cor- 
tes), in its weekly bulletin dated December 
2, scored the fact that of the three principal 
commercial centers of the country—San 
Pedro Sula, Tegucigalpa, and La Ceiba—the 
local taxes on imported goods are lower in 
both La Ceiba and Tegucigalpa than in San 
Pedro Sula and that, as a result, the last- 
named is losing much business which other- 
wise would pass through the city—vU. S. 
EMBASSY, TEGUCIGALPA, JANUARY 29, 1951. 


Netherlands 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK IN DECEMBER 1950 Nor 
PROMISING 


In December 1950 the Netherlands experi- 
enced some difficulties in its union relation- 
ships with Benelux and with Indonesia. In 
addition, the continuing weaknesses in the 
Netherlands trade and payments balances, 
the necessity of a greatly enlarged defense ef- 
fort, incipient shortages of raw materials, 
and a possible reduction in the standard of 
living made the immediate future look not 
too promising. 

The optimism expressed in November over 
the successful completion of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian trade agreement has been tem- 
pered by the political disagreement over the 
status of western New Guinea. The final out- 
come of this dispute is stillin doubt. Should 
Indonesia denounce the union agreement, 
however, the Netherlands economy would al- 
most inevitably incur serious losses. 

The proposed Benelux Economic Union ex- 
perienced two reverses in December: The con- 
ference scheduled for December 14—18 to sign 
the Benelux treaty was postponed; and the 
effectiveness of the agricultural protocol 
signed in Luxembourg in October 1950, which 
was intended to bring about a freer flow of 
agricultural commodities from one member 
State to the other, was considerably weak- 
ened at the December 28-29 meeting of the 
Benelux Prime Ministers and Ministers of 
Agriculture. The basic reasons for the first 
of these set-backs were the incipient infla- 
tion in the Netherlands and the trade and 
payments deficits. With respect to the 
second, the effective date of January 1, 1951, 
for the Luxembourg agricultural protocol 
had been chosen on the assumption that the 
treaty for the economic union would be 
signed at the December 14-18 meeting. If 
the signing of the treaty had not been post- 
poned, the agricultural program might have 
gone into effect as scheduled. 


FINANCE 


The Netherlands deficit in the European 
Payments Union has grown to the point where 
gold payments are required. One opinion 
expressed by some Netherlands opponents to 
the signing of the Benelux treaty is that this 
problem stems from the‘large trade deficit 
with Belgium and that, therefore, the 95 per- 
cent liberalization of imports from Belgium is 
too high and must be reduced. Another, 
more prevailing, opinion is that the higher- 
than-expected deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments reflects a lack of internal economic 
stability, as indicated by increases in com- 
mercial bank credit, dissavings in private and 
corporate circles, and the Government 
budget deficit. This opinion discounts bi- 
lateral trade and payments deficits with any 
single country and believes that the remedy 
lies in internal measures. 
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As a possible psychological move aimed at 
counteracting the publicity arising from the 
prospective loss of gold to the EPU and to 
reassure business that the Netherlands has 
ample resources to meet its obligations, the 
Netherlands Bank has purchased $80,000,000 
worth of gold with some of its dollar 
holdings. 

Some internal measures directed toward 
economic stability were taken by the Govern- 
ment, such as the placing of limits, effective 
January 1, 1951, on bank credits extended to 
private business; the extension, until Febru- 
ary 1, 1951, of the suspension of issuance 
of home-construction permits; and the an- 
nounced plan to reduce noncapital budget 
expenditures by 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 
guilders (guilder = US80.26). Other suggested 
measures toward economic stabilization were: 
Discontinuation of agriculutral subsidies; re- 
moval of limitations on the distribution of 
dividends; and allowing interest rates to rise. 
The task facing the Government, however, is 
how to take the necessary steps without caus- 
ing strikes and wage increases. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Shortages of raw materials since the Ko- 
rean war will soon cause the rationing of 
copper and possibly of other metals later. 
Industrial coal has been in short supply, but 
the purchase of 200,000 tons of Coal from 
the United States has partially alleviated 
this problem. The housing program, al- 
ready threatened by temporary restrictions, 
is further handicapped by shortages of wood, 
iron, and steel. 

The reduction of exports to Germany fol- 
lowing the expiration of the Netherlands- 
German trade agreement in October 1950 has 
not been as detrimental to the economy as 
feared. Special quotas have been set up for 
such commodities as fish, vegetables, and 
fruit. Moreover, there was a large volume 
of outstanding German import licenses for 
Netherlands goods, and the Netherlands 
Government has not restricted imports from 
Germany. Trade has therefore continued, 
although on a reduced scale. 

Unfavorable weather conditions, which 
prevented proper cultivation of the soil for 
planting during the fall, continued, and 
many farmers were unable to sow their 
winter grain.—U. S. Emsassy, THE HAacuvE, 
JANUARY 10, 1951. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
CONCLUDED WITH PORTUGAL 


Norway and Portugal concluded a supple- 
ment to the commodity-exchange agreement 
of August 16, 1946, at Lisbon on December 
22, 1950, according to a report of January 
31, 1951, from the United States Embassy at 
Oslo. 

The supplement includes (1) new com- 
modity-quota lists which are to be in effect 
from December 1950 to November 1951; (2) 
an agreement that private compensation 
transactions between the two countries will 
not be permitted; and (3) a stipulation that, 
in the event of OEEC resolutions of sig- 
nificance to the implementation of the sub- 
ject agreement, the commission specified in 
the 1946 agreement will convene in order 
to alleviate difficulties that may arise. 

The commodity-quota lists are in four 
parts, two of which contain commodities on 
the import free list of the respective coun- 
tries but for which the exporting country 
has agreed to permit the necessary export 
licenses to be issued. The principal com- 
modities on these lists are Norwegian cyana- 
mide, newsprint, rayon staple, paper and 
paper products, fish hooks, iron and steel 
products; and Portuguese copra, wine, cork, 
peanuts, and resin. 

The Norwegian Foreign Office reports that 
no estimates of the crown values of the 
commodity lists are possible. 
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Pakistan 


TRANSPORT IMPROVEMENT HIGHLIGHTS 
ECONOMIC PICTURE IN DECEMBER 1950 


In December 1950, transportation develop- 
ments in Pakistan were of especial import- 
ance. The first ship used the new Chalna 
anchorage and loaded 42,000 bales of raw 
jute. Congestion at the port of Chittagong 
was relieved so that at the end of the month 
only one steamer was waiting for a berth. 
A contract was given to a British firm to 
construct seven new steamer jetties at that 
port over a period of 3 years. Besides very 
satisfactory shipments of raw jute through 
Chittagong, the value of jute exports in 
transit through Calcutta was about $15,000,- 
000. For the improvement of rail transpor- 
tation in East Pakistan, the Government ap- 
proved the expenditure of about $14,400,000 
for purchases of locomotives, steel coaches, 
and cars for the East Bengal Railway. 


INDUSTRY 


In the industrial field, shipments of ma- 
chinery for the paper mill near Chittagong 
were reported as under way, and the jute- 
mill site near Narayanganj was prepared 
for the steel and other material that has been 
shipped. The new Premier sugar mill, re- 
puted to be the largest in Asia, was opened 
at Mardan for production after operating 
tests. This factory was built at a cost of 
about $5,400,000 in the heart of Pakistan’s 
cane-production area, and its annual output 
is estimated at 50,000 tons. 

At its first meeting, the new advisory com- 
mittee for the textile industry recommended 
that the national goal should be increased 
to 1,350,000 spindles, of which 400,000 would 
be in Karachi and 150,000 in the Sind Pro- 
vince. Under the Cotton Ordinance, 1950, 
the Government has power to fix minimum 
cotton prices, regulate ginning and pressing 
charges, compel gins to purchase cotton at 
control prices, deal in cotton, and regulate 
cotton trading and movement. 

The Central Government has also taken 
over the control of the distribution, move- 
ment, and prices of salt in East Pakistan. 

The Tariff Commission is holding inquiries 
on requests for protection from the canvas 
and leather footwear industry and from the 
only producer of industrial electric switches, 
the branch of a British factory. 

The Government of Pakistan is reported 
to have completed negotiations for the na- 
tional coal requirements for the next half 
year, estimated at 960,000 tons. Half will 
be secured from the Union of South Africa 
at a monthly rate of 80,000 tons, one-fourth 
from Poland with monthly deliveries of 
40,000 tons, and the remaining fourth from 
domestic production at the same rate. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A mutual supply agreement between 
Hungary and Pakistan, ratified in December, 
was of the usual type. Pakistan will supply 
Hungary with wheat, rice, jute, cotton, wool, 
and tea in exchange for agricultural ma- 
chinery, chemicals, and cotton, rayon, and 
wool piece goods, and other Hungarian prod- 
ucts. Under a similar agreement with 
Japan, balanced trade of a value of £35,- 
000,000 each in imports from and exports to 
Japan is expected. Under the provisions 
of a mutual supply agreement with Spain 
the exchange of raw jute for jute manu- 
factures figured prominently. Of especial 
note was the provision under which 
Pakistan retained the right to control the 
exports from Spain of jute manufactures. 

In the international trade field, Pakistan 
established an export duty of 25 percent ad 
valorem on wool and granted some relief 
to importers by eliminating the deposit re- 
quirements when booking forward exchange 
for imports of iron and steel and machinery 
of all types.—U. S. Empassy, PAKISTAN, JAN- 
vaRY 17, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN 1950 Import LICENSES EXTENDED 


Import licenses for 10 categories of com- 
modities, issued for the shipping period 
July-December 1950 by the Deputy Chief 
Controller of Imports and Exports at Chit- 
tagong, are revalidated for shipment up to 
March 31, 1951, according to an announce- 
ment by the Government of Pakistan. The 
extended licenses are rubber-stamped as valid 
for “all countries except India, Japan, Liech- 
tenstein, and Switzerland up to December 
31, 1950”’ or “all countries except the Ameri- 
can account area, India, Japan, Liechten- 
stein, and Switzerland up to December 31, 
1950” and were issued for one of the follow- 
ing commodities: Asphalt, pitch, tar, chalk, 
lime, clay, cement; metal lamps, including 
hurricane lamps, and parts; lubricating oils 
and greases; mineral oils except kerosene and 
gasoline; vegetable oils; linseed and mus- 
tard oil; rubber manufactures except tires; 
raw cotton; canvas for industrial use; and 
stearine, wax, tallow, and animal fats. 


EXCHANGE DEPOSIT ELIMINATED FOR ImM- 
PORTS OF IRON, STEEL, AND ALL 
MACHINERY 


Pakistan importers of iron, steel, and ma- 
chinery of all types are not required to 
make deposits when booking with banks 
forward exchange for periods not exceeding 
6 months, according to a notice of the Bank’s 
Exchange Control Department in Karachi, 
effective in January 1951. 

Under the current orders of the bank, au- 
thorized dealers are permitted to book for- 
ward exchange for periods not exceeding 6 
months to cover imports into Pakistan sub- 
ject to a deposit with the bank handling the 
booking of 20 percent of the credit for licens- 
able goods and 50 percent for goods falling 
under open general license. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF Goops 
CONCLUDED WITH NORWAY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.”’) 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.” ) 


Union of South Africa 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER 


The year 1950 ended on a favorable note 
for the Union of South Africa’s economy. 
Almost all quarters agreed that the country 
had achieved a striking economic recovery. 
In the last 2 months there were expressions 
of public satisfaction with the record value 
of gold production; the steady gains sus- 
tained throughout the year in the production 
and export of base minerals, wool, and other 
primary products; the steady growth of sec- 
ondary industry; and the marked improve- 
ment in the Union’s balance-of-payments 
position. Most year-end forecasts were 
somewhat tempered, however, by expressions 
of concern over the future impact of western 
defense measures on the Union's economy, 
as evidenced by rising prices and anticipated 
shortages of basic oversea industrial goods 
and raw materials. In December reports 
were prevalent that world developments 
would necessitate imposition by the Union 
Government of full controls over internal 
distribution and end use of short-supply 
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items, but the matter was understood to be 
only in the early stages of official considera- 
tion. 

TRADE CONTROLS 


Several public statements made by Union 
officials during November confirmed earlier 
announcements regarding a gradual relaxa- 
tion of import controls in 1951, but stress was 
laid on the need for a cautious Government 
policy because of current international 
developments. 

On December 22, 1950, official regulations 
regarding the Government’s consumer-goods 
import-licensing scheme for the first half of 
1951 were issued. The announced regula- 
tions implemented an earlier public state- 
ment of the Minister of Economic Affairs and 
in general followed the details originally out- 
lined in that statement (see FOREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 12, 1951, for a 
summary of the official regulations). 

Administrative consideration of the Un- 
ion’s requirements of industrial raw materi- 
als, consumable stores, and maintenance 
spares in the first half of 1951 went forward 
during November and December. The Di- 
rector of Imports and Exports has been issu- 
ing on an industry-by-industry basis “letters 
of authority” to raw-material importers au- 
thorizing up to stated maximum amounts 
the placing of orders for materials in that 
classification. It is understood that these 
letters of authority, which will be followed 
by the necessary permits to cover firm or- 
ders, make it possible for importers to order 
most classes of raw materials up to 75 per- 
cent by volume of their average 6 months’ 
consumption in 1949. 

Solely for import-control purposes and in 
view of fluctuations in the exchange rate of 
the Canadian dollar, it was announced in 
Government Gazette 4499 of December 1, 
1950, that for the purpose of debiting general 
permits or letters of authority valid for 1951, 
a fixed rate of C$2.95 to the South African 
pound will be used irrespective of the rate 
at which the relative exchange transaction 
is effected. It was stated that this fixed rate 
would not affect ruling rates of exchange for 
the Canadian dollar or other classes of 
authorized sterling payments. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Union’s merchandise imports during 
November, the latest month for which pre- 
liminary data are available, totaled £33,784,- 
211, as against exports of £31,463,004, leaving 
a small import balance. The striking im- 
provement in the Union's trade balance dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1950 may be seen 
from the increase in value of total exports 
from £135,246,633 in the corresponding period 
of 1949, to £217,179,204, a gain of 60 percent. 
Imports declined from £295,901,575 to £278,- 
977,086, or by the surprisingly low figure of 
about 5 percent. These figures are in terms 
of value only and thus reflect the higher 
prices prevailing in 1950 for both imports 
and exports, particularly following the sharp 
upward price trends that followed Korean 
developments in mid-1950. On the basis of 
these preliminary figures, South Africa’s 
deficit on merchandise account for the first 
11 months of 1950 was reduced by 61 per- 
cent, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1949. The large gain in value of 
exports appears to have been accounted for 
primarily by the increase in export values 
of semiprocessed and processed gold, dia- 
monds, wool, copper, coal, and certain un- 
specified commodities. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Reflecting favorable trade and payments 
developments, the Reserve Bank’s holdings 
of foreign bills discounted continued to rise 
and reached the high point of £94,168,344 
On December 30, a gain of £14,953,129 over 
the November 30 figure. “Money-at-call” 
and “other foreign balances” registered only 
hormal changes. Holdings of gold coin and 
bullion increased from £66,231,104 on No- 
vember 30 to £69,744,854 at the end of De- 
cember. The ratio of gold reserves to lia- 
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bilities to the public rose slightly from 74.2 
percent to 75.3 percent. 

Third-quarter balance-of-payments data 
released by the Reserve Bank in December 
revealed a slight increase in the Union’s 
(including South West Africa’s) deficit on 
merchandise account, as compared with the 
second quarter of the year—from £31,000,000 
to £32,000,000. Net income from gold pro- 
duction, including income from exports of 
gold products, remained at the second- 
quarter level of £37,000,000, whereas the debit 
balance for “other current payments’ in- 
creased from £10,000,000 to £15,000,000, leav- 
ing a deficit on current account of £10,000,000 
for the third quarter, or slightly over twice 
the second-quarter deficit. The deficit on 
current account for the first three quarters 
was estimated at £5,000,000 as compared with 
£115,000,000 in the corresponding period of 
1949. 

Capital inflow during the third quarter to- 
taled £8,000,000, or considerably below the 
level of £13,000,000 prevailing in the first 
quarter and the £17,000,000 of the second 
quarter. Including about £12,000,000 re- 
ceived by the Union Government in dollar, 
Swiss franc, and sterling credits in the first 
half of 1950, capital inflow was estimated at 
£50,000,000 in the first three quarters of 1950, 
as against £9,000,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1949, before resumption of capital 
inflow resulting from sterling devaluation. 
The net increase in the Union’s combined 
gold and foreign exchange holdings was 
about £45,000,000 in the first three quarters 
of 1950. 

MINING AND INDUSTRY 


Gold output in December declined by 
15,742 ounces to 936,306 ounces because of 
the shorter working month of 25 days and a 
sharp drop of about 6,589 in native labor 
employed in the mines, compared with No- 
vember. Total tonnage milled by the gold 
mines decreased by 93,030 tons to 4,710,200 
tons, but after allowance for the shorter 
working month the rate of milling appears 
to have increased. 

Although finai official figures were not 
available at the end of December, it appears 
that the value of 1950 gold production 
reached the record figure of £144,710,814, as 
compared with £114,899,043 in 1949. The 
increase in value of yield was due to the 
postdevaluation price of gold in terms of 
sterling, as the 1950 production of 11,659,280 
fine ounces, as currently estimated, is 48,733 
ounces short of 1949 production. 

Authoritative but incomplete figures for 
1950 tend to indicate that the production 
and export of virtually all of the Union’s 
principal minerals will outstrip 1949 levels by 
reasonable margins. 

Steel production.—As a result of unprec- 
edented industrial expansion the Union is 
experiencing one of the worst steel shortages 
in its history. Oversea rearmament has 
closed sources on which the Union relied to 
supplement the production of the South 
African Iron and Steel Industrial Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. (ISCOR). 

At the annual meeting of ISCOR held in 
Pretoria on November 22, 1950, the chairman 
stated that during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950, its ingot production amounted 
to about 667,000 tons, an increase of aboyt 
29,000 in comparison with output in the 
preceding year. It was hoped to increase 
ingot output next year to about 1,100,000 
tons. Although considerable progress was 
made in the Union’s steel-works expansion, 
the program at Vanderbijl Park was delayed 
by difficulties in obtaining capital equipment 
and the shortage of skilled artisans, which 
he said “has become progressively acute and 
is at the moment critical.” 


AGRICULTURE 


The wool market opened in December at 
a slightly lower level than that prevailing 
at the end of November. Prices increased 
during the month to points at the end of 
December 10 to 12% percent higher than 
those in effect at the end of November. 





Consolidated sales from all markets dur- 
ing July to December 18, 1950, as compared 
with those of the same period of 1949 (in 
parentheses), were as follows: 


Average 


Net weight Market value price 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pence) 
All wools 126, 279, 138 45, 283, 798 86. OS 
(115, 339,033) (18, 752, 904) (39. 02) 
All wools exclu- 
sive of karakul 116, 923, 227 44, 269, 825 90. 87 
(107, 936,615) (18,503,206) (41.14) 


Shipments of grease wool from the Union 
of South Africa and South West Africa from 
July 1 to December 31, 1950, totaled 94,497,879 
pounds, and scoureds totaled 10,988,112 
pounds, as compared with 80,701,532 pounds 
of grease wool and 9,527,309 pounds of 
scoureds during the same period in 1949. The 
1950 shipments moved to the following coun- 
tries, in the following order of importance: 
United Kingdom, France, United States, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Italy. The United King- 
dom took slightly less than 30 percent of all 
exports of grease wool and the United States 
took approximately 13 percent. 

Relatively good rains fell over most of the 
summer rainfall area during December. The 
rains came too late for early-planted maize 
but were most beneficial to late plantings. 
Crop prospects appeared somewhat brighter 
than earlier in the season but may not ex- 
ceed more than 24,000,000 bags of 200 pounds. 
The wheat estimate at the end of December 
of 6,075,000 bags of 200 pounds show con- 
siderable improvement over earlier estimates 
and compare with the 1949-50 crop of 4,- 
501,000 bags. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTS OF GRAPHITE, F1IsH Ort, DDT, AnD 
BHC MabDE SUBJECT TO LICENSE 


Graphite in any form, including scrap, resi- 
dues, off-cuts, etc.; and fish oil except vita- 
min oil may not be exported from the Union 
of South Africa except under permit, accord- 
ing to Government notice No. 2883, published 
in the Official Gazette of November 17, 1950. 

Also, exports from the Union of two in- 
dustrial chemicals are made subject to ex- 
port permit, under Government notice No. 
2970 of November 24, 1950: (a) Gamma- 
isomer of hexachlorochyclohexane, also 
known as benzene hexachloride, BHC, and 
gamma-exane, or any product containing 
BHC; and (b) 2,2-bis (p-chlorophenyl) - 
1,1,1 trichlorethane, known as DDT, or any 
product containing DDT. This action was 
taken in order to conserve supplies needed 
for locust control in the Union. 

These two notices amend Government no- 
tice 1717 of August 19, 1949, which consisted 
of a consolidated and revised list of com- 
modities subject to export control on that 
date. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 12, 1949, for general details.) 


MOHAIR MARKETING REGULATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


All mohair exported from or sold in the 
Union of South Africa must be marked and 
packed according to grade as prescribed in 
the new regulations published in the official 
Government Gazette of the Union of South 
Africa of January 5, 1951. These regulations 
became effective on February 1, 1951. 

A brief summary of regulations governing 
mohair for export is as follows: 

Packing.—The mohair must be contained 
in jute or jute-and-flax packs known as the 
8-pound pack (nominal). Each pack must 
be securely sewed up with blue-dyed sewing 
thread or closed with metal clips. Only blue- 
dyed sewing thread may be used in repairing 
holes or cuts. 

Marking.—The name and address of the 
consignor and the contents must be marked 
on each pack. If repacked, the word “re- 
packs” and the address of the repacker 
should be shown. Markings must be placed 
durably, clearly, and legibly on the stitched 
end in letters not less than 1 inch in height. 
Certain marks and separate packing are pro- 
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vided for mohair grades and degrees of stain 
or contamination. 

The regulations covering packing, mark- 
ing, and grading of mohair for sale in the 
Union are, in general, the same as those 
applying to mohair for export. More de- 
tailed information on these provisions will 
be furnished on request to the Near Eastern 
and African Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


United Kingdom 


DEFENSE PROGRAM ACCELERATED DESPITE 
SHORTAGES 


Prime Minister Attlee, in the House of 
Commons on January 29, made a “terse and 
deeply considered” statement, as Winston 
Churchill called it, on the accelerated de- 
fense program. The program calls for ex- 
penditures, exclusive of stockpiling, of £4,- 
700,000,000 over a 3-year period, instead of 
the £3,600,000,000 program announced last 
September. This acceleration in defense 
preparations is the result of the Foreign 
Secretary’s announcement, at the December 
North Atlantic Council meeting in Brussels, 
of the urgent need to strengthen defenses. 
For the coming fiscal year, April 1951— 
March 1952, the cost of defense preparations 
will be in the neighborhood of £1,300,000,000. 
This estimated cost will be £500,000,000 
greater than the £850,000,000 that probably 
will be expended on defense during the fiscal 
year 1950-51. 

A broad indication of the effects of this 
program was outlined by the Prime Minister, 
with particular measures to be revealed later, 
especially in the budget. This new heavy 
and growing burden comes at a time when 
there is need for a further increase in ex- 
ports to meet the rising cost of imported 
food and raw materials. The Prime Minister 
said that in this situation “. . . the Govern- 
ment have one clear aim before them; to 
see that we carry as much of the load as 
possible ourselves, now, and refrain from 
mortgaging the future by running into debt 
abroad or reducing the investment on which 
our industrial efficiency depends.” This will 
be a difficult task, inasmuch as the engi- 
neering and metal-using industries which 
will meet most of the increased defense or- 
ders are the very ones which make the big- 
gest contribution to exports and to capital 
equipment for all British industry. The 
Prime Minister indicated the need of finan- 
cial measures and a series of direct economic 
measures which will check civilian demand 
and affect every citizen and nearly every 
industry. 

The task is to convert progressively to 
defense production sections of industry, 
especially those producting aircraft, vehicles, 
radio and radar equipment, and machine 
tools. Two additional tank factories and 
several new production lines for modern jet 
engines have been authorized, but, for the 
most part, it is planned to utilize existing 
facilities for defense production. 

Although some reduction will be inevitable 
in the supply of plant and machinery avail- 
able for export and for industries producing 
for export, it is the Government’s aim to 
maintain balance in the oversea position at 
the expense, primarily, of home consump- 
tion. It is the Government’s opinion that 
although the burden will be heavy, it will 
not destroy the recovery made in the past 
few years nor imperil the future strength of 
the economy. 

Besides these main economic implications, 
the Prime Minister announced that the total 
strength of the Armed Forces will be raised 
by April 1 to 800,000 men as compared with 
682,000 planned in the last White Paper on 
defense issued in March 1950. A call-up of 
235,000 reservists for 15 days of army train- 
ing and some 20,000 air force and navy re- 
servists for periods ranging up to 18 months 
was also announced. The general purpose of 
this selective call-up is to make more effec- 
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tive the existing regular forces and to en- 
sure that mobilization, if it should become 
necessary, could be carried out rapidly and 
smoothly. Regulars will continue to be re- 
tained in the armed forces for 12- to 18- 
month periods beyond the normal term of en- 
listment. 


SoME OBJECTIVES ACHIEVED 


The growth in the basic strength of the 
British economy in 1950 was reviewed by 
Mr. Gaitskell, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on January 10. He pointed out that the 
Economic objectives for 1950 were to in- 
crease production through further raising 
industrial productivity; to check internal 
consumption demand in order to maintain 
a high level of capital investment and ex- 
ports; and to close the dollar gap and build 
up reserves. These objectives have been 
achieved, some in a striking manner. Indus- 
trial production was 9 percent greater than 
in 1949. Employment was 1% percent 
greater. Hence, output per man rose some- 
thing like 7 percent in industry. Internal 
financial stability was evident in the absence 
of any substantial wage and retail price in- 
creases during most of the year. Success in 
closing the dollar gap was based not only on 
British achievements in production and ex- 
ports but also on world developments, and 
particularly on the American demand for 
sterling-area raw materials. But despite the 
marked improvement in 1950, the country 
faces major problems. The three major 
problems in 1951, named by Mr. Gaitskell, 
will be the impact on the economy of re- 
armament, the continuing rise of import 
prices, and the scarcity of raw materials. 


SHORTAGES CREATE PROBLEMS 


Shortages of basic materials continue to 
be of great concern to the Government and 
industry. Acute deficiencies exist in stocks 
of sulfur, sheet steel, zinc, copper, brass, 
and tin plate. Small quantities of these 
basic materials are now being allocated to 
industry. But the greatest concern centers 
on the dangerously low level of coal stocks. 

Mild weather in the first half of January 
tended to lull fears of the approach of the 
critical weeks in late February, when the 
threatened coal crisis might become serious. 
Colder weather in the third week of January 
was accompanied by a further reduction, by 
January 20, of stocks to 10,600,000 tons. 
This figure equals about 214 weeks’ con- 
sumption, as compared with a figure of 13,- 
500,000 tons at the corresponding date a year 
earlier. Production did not increase appre- 
clably in December and January, despite a 
special appeal to miners by the Prime Min- 
ister. These circumstances led to a demand 
by the Opposition for a Parliamentary debate 
on the coal situation. When this took place 
on February 1, the Minister of Fuel an- 
nounced a 15 percent cut in deliveries to 
industry since priority must be given to 
power stations. Passenger-train service is 
to be further curtailed. More extensive re- 
ductions in consumption may have to be 
made before Easter unless the weather is 
unusually mild and coal production is in- 
creased. The Minister also announced that 
pithead prices of coal would be raised by 
4s. 2d. to 52s. per ton. Increases in the 
price of coke and in the retail price of coal 
were also announced. Along with these 
measures, about 250,000 tons of coal were 
imported by the end of January. 


WAGE RaATEs 


Pay increases for miners, raising the min- 
imum weekly wage for underground workers 
by 7 shillings to £6 7s. and for surface 
workers by 5 shillings to £5 10s. were granted 
by the National Coal Board in an effort to 
arrest the drift of labor away from the 
mines. Other increases have been granted 
to employees of Imperial Chemicals Indus- 
tries, the Metropolitan Water Board, Royal 
Parks and Gardens, and to Sheffield steel 
workers, busmen, electrical workers, and cer- 
tain classes of civil servants. Increases for 
teachers have been provisionally approved by 





the Minister of Education. No settlement 
has yet been reached over the important 
claim by railway workers who are asking for 
increases of between 7! and 15 percent. 
This claim has so far been rejected by the 
Railway Executive on the grounds that the 
financial position of the railways does not 
permit the additional cost estimated at 
£17,000,000. Two other major claims over 
which settlement has not yet been reached 
are those of the building workers and 
dockers. In certain sections of the engineer- 
ing industry workers have banned piecework 
and overtime in protest against a recent 
wage award which narrowed the differential 
between earnings from time and piece work. 
A similar ban has occurred in ship repairing 
at the Merseyside yards. 

A compilation made by the Financial Times 
of financial statements issued in 1950 by 
3,581 companies, shows that their profits 
before taxes and dividends were 9 percent 
higher than in the preceding year. This 
gain has occurred during a period of com- 
parative stability in wage rates, increasing 
output, and rising prices. During the first 
nine months of 1950 the index of wage rates 
was constant. The most important wage in- 
creases occurred during the last quarter of 
1950, when the index rose about 314 percent. 
It is probable that a marked divergence has 
occurred in the profit position of different 
trades and industries. Most lines of retail 
distribution may have been squeezed between 
comparatively stable retail prices and 
sharply rising wholesale costs. Likewise, 
manufacturers, with a comparatively high 
component of import costs and a large pro- 
portion of sales in the domestic market ap- 
parently have been squeezed because 
domestic wholesale prices have advanced 
less than import prices. On the other hand, 
industries with a large volume of export 
business, and especially if they had a com- 
paratively low component of import costs, 
must have been especially profitable in 1950. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Oversea trade figures for the year 1950 
show a 21 percent increase in the value of 
United Kingdom exports and a 16 percent 
rise in their volume. Imports rose by 14 
percent in value but with practically no 
change in volume. A striking feature of last 
year’s trade was the increase in exports to 
the United States and Canada. Exports to 
the United States alone rose from $203,000,- 
000 in 1949 to a preliminary figure of 
$316,000,000 for 1950. Imports from the 
United States (valued c. i. f.) fell from 
$760,000,000 in 1949 to an estimated $590,- 
000,000 in 1950. 


FINANCE 
Despite worsening terms of trade, the 
over-all current account surplus on mer- 


chandise trade and on shipping receipts, 
interest, profits and other invisible items, as 
announced by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was between £200,000,000 and 
£250,000,000 for the year 1950. “=n 1949, there 
was an over-all deficit of £38,000,000. In 
contrast to the deficit of $1,531,000 in 1949, 
the sterling area had a gold and dollar surplus 
of $805,000,000. 

New issues of National Savings Certificates 
and Defense Bonds with interest rates raised 
to 3 percent from the previous 2!, percent 
rate were announced on January 30. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed the 
hope that the more favorable rate would 
stimulate small savings. At the same time, 
the Chancellor denied a suggestion that the 
move means a retreat from the cheap money 
policy of the Labor Government's early 
period. 

Reduction of the meat ration from 1 shill- 
ing and 6 pence to 8 pence, with 2 penny- 
worth of canned corned beef, arises out of 
a complex of circumstances. The continued 
wartime policy of holding down the cost of 
living through subsidies tends now to con- 
flict with the limitation put on total ex- 
penditure on food subsidies. Against this 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations 
Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce 


Bureau of National 


Automotive Products 


CHILE’s 1950 IMPORTS OF PASSENGER CARS 
Drop; TRUCKS, BussEs RISE 


Imports of motor vehicles into Chile totaled 
786 passenger cars and 2,806 trucks and busses 
in the first 10 months of 1950, compared with 
2,979 passenger cars and 1,533 trucks and 
busses in the like period of 1949. The United 
States was the principal supplier with 646 
(2,637 in the 1949 period) passenger cars and 
2,194 (1,283) trucks and busses. Other coun- 
tries of origin were: United Kingdom, 111 
(241) passenger cars, 428 (95) trucks and 
busses; France, 10 (73) passenger cars, 57 
(146) trucks and busses; Germany, 0 (1) pas- 
senger car, 113 (0) trucks and busses; Italy, 
0 (25) passenger cars, 7 (9) trucks and busses; 
Czechoslovakia, 1 (2) passenger cars; Sweden, 
18 (0) passenger cars, 6 (0) trucks and busses; 
Japan, 1 (0) truck. 


NETHERLANDS FIRM MAKES ROYALTY 
AGREEMENT WITH U. S. PRODUCER 


The Van Doorne Automobielfabriek of 
Eindhoven (DAF), Netherlands, has an agree- 
ment with a United States company to pro- 
duce that company’s trucks and passenger 
cars, the press reports. Production is ex- 
pected to begin in 1952 and will be for the 
European market on a royalty basis. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA CONSIDERS INCREASED USE OF 
DOMESTIc SULFUR 


Because of the world shortage of sulfur and 
its importance to industry, the Inter-Depart- 
mental Sulphuric Acid Committee, Australia, 
has recommended that the Commonwealth 
take immediate steps to utilize as fully as 
possible domestic sources of this raw mate- 
rial. To achieve this objective, the commit- 
tee states that new sulfuric-acid factories 
should be planned to use domestic sulfur and 
existing plants converted where possible. The 
Government is said to be aware of transpor- 
tation and plant-conversion difficulties which 
have tended to limit the use of domestic 
supplies. 

The amount of sulfur produced annually 
in the form of ores and concentrates is about 
400,000 long tons, but not all of this output 
could be recovered economically. Sulfur 
available from known reserves of sulfur-bear- 
ing minerals is 221,000,000 tons, according to 
a survey recently completed by the Bureau 
of Mineral Resources. Gypsum deposits in 
Lake MacDonald, South Australia, account for 
134,000,000 tons; 67,000,000 tons are in pyritic 
minerals at Mount Isa, Queensland, it is 
Stated. If these are excluded as immediate 
sources of sulfur, there remain considerable 
quantities to be obtained from sulfide ores. 
In addition to known reserves, it is believed 
that large deposits exist which have not been 
tested or developed. 


CaNADA Has NEw BaryYTES MILL 


A stronger demand for barytes for chemical 
and industrial uses enabled Maritime Bary- 
tes, Ltd., Canada, to obtain the necessary 
capital to erect a mill to process white bary- 
tes from the company’s Brookfield deposit. 


Construction of the mill began in November 
1950. 


February 26, 1951 





PETROCHEMICAL EXPANSION, CANADA 


Petroleum from the Alberta oil fields will 
provide the basis for considerable expansion 
of petrochemical plants in Sarnia, Ontario, 
Canada. The plants also are expected to 
attract new processing industries to the area. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA, POTASH FIND 


Additional potash beds have been found 
near Churchbridge, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
the Ministry of Natural Resources announces. 
The deposits were found during oil-drilling 
operations in the area; they are said to be 
more than 10 feet thick and have an average 
potash content of 12.7 percent. The dis- 
covery not only indicates the presence of 
potash nearer the surface than in the case 
of other beds but also shows that rich de- 
posits are not confined to the region near 
Unity, as had previously been thought. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE IMPORTS, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s imports of calcium carbide in the 
first 10 months of 1950 totaled 2,113 hundred- 
weight (hundredweight=112 pounds). South 
Africa and Norway were the principal sup- 
pliers. Imports in the year 1949 were 6,729 
hundredweight, also mostly from South 
Africa and Norway; the United Kingdom and 
Canada accounted for small amounts. 


POTASH PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of potash in France in the first 
9 months of 1950 totaled 756,100 metric tons 
K,O, according to data of-Mines Domainiales 
des Potasses d’Alsace. Average monthly pro- 
duction in the calendar year 1949 was 74,700 
tons; it is expected to reach 83,300 tons in 
the fiscal year 1952-53. 


INDIA—FINLAND TRADE PLANS 


India plans to export to Finland the fol- 
lowing chemicals: Magnesium sulfate, so- 
dium bichromate, magnesium chloride, naph- 
thalene, sodium and potassium bromide, 
potassium bichromate, liquid bromine, and 
glycerin. Efforts are being made to expand 
trade between the two countries. 


INDIA CONSIDERS HEAVY-CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTION 


Speedy consideration of a project to pro- 
duce synthetic phenol in India was urged 
at the annual meeting of the Indian Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers’ Association in New Delhi 
in December 1950. The development of coal- 
tar distillation and production of interme- 
diates also was stressed. 

The principal difficulty in the heavy- 
chemical field is the uncertainty of sulfur 
supplies. The association has suggested to 
the Government that in addition to trying 
to stockpile sulfur, it should consider the 
possibility of establishing a plant to produce 
sulfur from gypsum. It also was suggested 
that surveys to discover additional deposits 
of sulfur in Assam and elsewhere be inten- 
sified. 


LAND-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, IRELAND 


TIreland’s soils are considered capable of 
substantial improvement if properly limed 
and fertilized. The 10-year £40,000,000 land- 
development program provides credit facili- 
ties for farmers who desire to improve areas 
now in production and also aims at reclaim- 
ing about 4,000,000 acres of submarginal 


land. This undertaking is partly financed by 
ECA counterpart funds. The program is ex- 
pected to assist materially in improving the 
country’s 8,500,000 acres of grasslands. 


PHOSPHATES DISCOVERED IN ISRAEL 


Phosphates are reported to have been 
found in considerable quantities in the 
Negev (Israel) especially in Makhtesh Gadol. 
The prospecting stage is said to have been 
passed, and it is hoped that supplies will 
soon be available for the production of fer- 
tilizers. It is also planned to recover phos- 
phorus. 


ITALY’s NITROGEN PRODUCTION 


Nitrogen was obtained in Italy in 1950 
by the following processes (quantities in 
metric tons): Coke ovens, 105,000; electro- 
lytic and gas generators, 35,000; and calcium 
cyanamide, 19,000. 


FERTILIZER PURCHASES, MADAGASCAR 


As part of its efforts to increase rice cul- 
tivation, the Government of Madagascar for 
the first time bought fertilizers for distribu- 
tion to growers in 1950. About 400 metric 
tons were supplied. 


MEXICAN GLASSMAKERS’ REQUIREMENTS 


Soda ash, sodium nitrate, and borax are 
among the chemical raw materials which 
Mexican glass firms import, principally from 
the United States. Materials available from 
domestic sources include sodium sulfate 
and arsenic. 


FERTILIZER-PRODUCTION PROGRAM FOR 
NEW ZEALAND NEAR 1950 LEVEL 


In view of the probable curtailment of 
supplies of imported sulfur in New Zealand, 
representatives of fertilizer producers and 
agricultural organizations have attempted to 
work out a fertilizer-production program. 
Manufacturers recommended a single basic 
mixture for each of the two Islands (North 
and South), in order to minimize transpor- 
tation and distribution problems. Repre- 
sentatives of farm groups wanted a mixture 
of serpentine rock and superphosphate in 
addition to the recommended one; for South 
Island, reverted superphosphate was re- 
quested in addition to the two mixtures 
proposed for North Island. Fertilizer man- 
ufacturers pointed out that this program 
would increase production problems and 
costs and also cut the volume of output. 
It was agreed to attempt production of the 
additional mixtures, however, and the new 
program was expected to be in operation 
about February 1. It was the consensus 
that rationing should be avoided. 

The position is to be reviewed in a year, 
unless it becomes necessary to do so earlier. 
The Dominion’s overtaxed transport facili- 
ties are expected to impose a problem on 
producers. The Department of Agriculture 
and the fertilizer industry are surveying the 
situation with a view to developing alterna- 
tive methods of producing superphosphate. 
The use of pyrites will be considered. 

It was pointed out that adoption of the 
program would permit an output of about 
735,000 long tons of the proposed mixture 
from 538,000 tons of superphosphate. This 
would entail the use of 52,500 tons of sul- 
fur, which is expected to be available by al- 
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location plus some from stock supplies. The 
volume of the basic mixture plus antici- 
pated imports of 70,000 tons of basic slag 
from Belgium and 60,000 tons of phosphate 
rock and guano from Africa would produce 
an over-all quantity of 840,000 tons, which 
is only slightly more than the amount dis- 
tributed in 1950. It had been expected that 
about 1,000,000 tons would be available in 
1951. 


OUTPUT OF POLYVINYL CHLORIDE IN NorR- 
Way Rises; DOMESTIC DEMAND HIGH 


Heroya Elektrokjemiske Fabrikker A/S 
(HEFA), Norway, owned jointly by the Nor- 
wegian Government and Norsk Hydro, began 
production of polyvinyl chloride powder in 
August 1950. This was the first thermo- 
plastic material produced in the country. 
By November the firm was manufacturing 
at a capacity rate of 1,000 metric tons an- 
nually; it is hoped to increase capacity to 
1,500 tons in 1951. Trade sources report 
that the strong home-market demand will 
allow the exportation only of small quan- 
tities, mostly to the United Kingdom. After 
pent-up domestic demand is met and pro- 
ductioh capacity increased, it is expected to 
export larger quantities. 

An important factor in the demand for 
polyvinyl chloride is the production by other 
plants of plasticizers, including dioctyl 
phthalate and dibutyl phthalate, and the 
growing number of factories devoted to man- 
ufacture and semimanufacture of thermo- 
plastics. Semimanufacturers formerly de- 
pended on imported materials, but have 
now greatly increased their output of ex- 
truded products, coated textiles and paper, 
and plastics sheeting. For the first time, 
relatively large amounts of consumer articles 
made from vinyl sheeting have appeared in 
retail stores. The continuing shortage of 
textiles and clothing has contributed to the 
heavy demand for plastics goods. 


Exports To U. S. FRoM THE SAAR 


Notable among commodities which had 
not been exported from the Saar area to the 
United States in the postwar period until 
1950 were certain chemical products. These 
included potassium carbonate, potassium 
metabisulfate, titanium dioxide, zirconium 
oxide, and potassium ferrocyanide. 


Woon-Tar PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Production of wood tar in Sweden in 1950 
is expected to be about the same or possibly 
less than the 1949 figure of 5,856 metric tons, 
trade sources state. Output in 1949 was 
about 50 percent less than in 1948, chiefly 
because of a sharp reduction in demand for 
charcoal, of which wood tar is a byproduct. 
Charcoal burning in pits was greatly re- 
duced, and some large charring plants lim- 
ited their operations. Production at one 
such plant was discontinued in 1950. 


UNITED Kincpom LICENSES CONSUMERS OF 
SuLFUR AND SuULFuRIc Acrp 


Following the establishment of a rationing 
system in the United Kingdom for crude, re- 
covered, and processed sulfur and sulfuric 
acid, the Board of Trade has issued licenses 
to consumers. In the case of sulfur, the li- 
censes specify the amounts which may be 
used in making sulfuric acid or which can 
be delivered to consumers for other indus- 
trial purposes. Manufacturers of sulfuric 
acid, whether from crude sulfur or other 
sulfur-bearing materials, have been given li- 
censes to supply specified quantities to 
individual customers, the amounts being 
calculated on the basis of deliveries in the 
period April—September 1950. 

It is reported that licenses for sulfur and 
sulfuric acid produced from crude sulfur 
represent a cut of 30 percent in consumption 
in the base period, but that thus far licenses 
for the use of sulfuric acid made from other 
materials represent little or no reduction 
from the base figures. The Board of Trade 
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states that the requirements of all industries 
are being studied with a view to determining 
what adjustments in rationing arrangements 
may be necessary to meet the most urgent 
needs. 

In addition to the official action by the 
Board of Trade, reductions by makers of such 
products as hydrochloric acid, in which sul- 
furic acid is used, have been reported. It is 
said that supplies of hydrochloric acid have 
been reduced by 20 percent and that Imperial 
Chemical Industries, a leading producer, has 
suspended its regular contracts and is supply- 
ing customers according to the importance of 
their needs. 


Drugs 


SMALLPOX CONTROL, CALCUTTA, INDIA 


Reported cases of smallpox in Calcutta, 
India, from November 11 to December 30, 1950, 
totaled 1,397 and deaths, 1,068. 

The West Bengal government is shortly to 
promulgate regulations under the Epidemic 
Diseases Act making vaccination and revac- 
cination mandatory. Calcutta health au- 
thorities must be notified of the disease, and 
the patient will be isolated. 

Sixty permanent and 190 temporary vac- 
cinators will do the work, assisted by a num- 
ber of ambulance and relief organizations. 
The West Bengal government is lending the 
services of 15 health assistants and sanitary 
inspectors. Vans will be employed as mobile 
vaccination centers, giving special attention 
to areas where the incidence is high. Fac- 
tories, schools, colleges, and similar large 
points of congregation will be serviced upon 
request. Approximately 25,000 persons will 
be vaccinated daily. 

No statement has been made as to whether 
imported or Indian vaccine will be used. 


UNITED KINGDOM QUININE EXPORTS 


Outshipments of quinine and its salts from 
the United Kingdom during November 1950 
were valued at £28,604, against £24,183 in the 
like period of 1949, according to a London 
trade journal. 


Essential Oils 


NOVEMBER EXPORTS, UNITED KINGDOM 


Exports of essential oils from the United 
Kingdom during November 1950 amounted 
to £58,858, compared with shipments of 
£44,385 during November 1949, according to 
the foreign press. 


General Products 


ANTIQUE AND HANDICRAFT EXPORTS FROM 
FLORENCE (ITALY) DISTRICT To U. S. 


Exports to the United States from the 
Florence Consular District of Italy in 1950 
included almost $4,000,000 worth of antiques 
and approximately $2,000,000 worth of handi- 
crafts. Artisan products exported comprised 
woodcraft, metalcraft, leather goods, em- 
broideries, musical instruments, shoes and 
sandals, and various other articles. Exports 
of majolica and terra cotta amounted to 
about $2,500,000. 


ISRAEL’S SLIDE-FASTENER PRODUCTION 
APPROACHING DOMESTIC REQUIREMENTS 


Output of slide fasteners in Israel is in- 
creasing and is expected to reach 110,000— 
120,000 meters in the current year ending 
April 1951. A new factory which utilizes 
modern automatic machines began produc- 
tion in mid-December 1950. The owners pre- 
dict that Israel’s total domestic requirements 
can soon be met and that slide fasteners will 
again be exported. 

Trade estimates place production of slide 
fasteners in Israel at 9,000 meters in 1935, 
14,000 meters in 1939, 24,000 meters in 1943, 
and 75,000 meters in 1950. Exports in 1944 
were estimated at 39,000 meters and in 1945, 





52,000 meters. Imports in 1946 totaled ap- 
prcximately 22,000 meters; in 1949, about 
67,000 meters; and in the first three-quarters 
of the year ending April 1951, 237,000 meters. 


Leather & Products 


BELGIAN PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND 
EXPORTS 


Belgian production of sole and technical 
leathers continued at a low level during the 
first 9 months of 1950. Output in that pe- 
riod, with comparable figures for the 1949 
period in parentheses, was as follows: Sole 
leather, 4,912 (5,070) metric tons; technical 
leather, 942 (1,165) metric tons; and light 
leather, 30,300,204 (25,542,698) square feet. 

Light-leather production for the two pe- 
riods was broken down as follows (in square 


feet): Calf, 6,490,839 (5,688,931); side 
leather, 10,774,640 (9,410,894) ; Splits, 
2,355,158 (2,605,404); linings, 6,776,659 


(5,417,778); and fancy leather goods and 
glove leather, 3,902,909 (2,419,703). 
Imports and exports of hides, skins, and 
leather in the period January-September 
1950 are shown in the accompanying table: 


Imports and Exports of Hides, Skins, and 
Leather, January—September 1950, Bel- 
gium 

[In metric tons] 


January-September 
1950 
Description 


Imports | Exports 
Raw hides and skins, salted, dried, 
limed, pickled, etc.: 
Large animals 8, 533 2, 499 
Sheep and goats 3, 896 377 
Not provided for elsewhere 366 184 
Sole and belting leather: 
Whole or half skins, vegetable 
tanned ‘ 7 6 
Bends: | 
Vegetable tanned _ - M41 212 
Chrome tanned _. 4 113 28 
Others, bellies, shoulders: 
Vegetable tanned 515 68 
Chrome tanned_._.- 176 4 
Leathers of large animals, such as 
ox, cow, horse, and the like: 
Tanned, not dressed i 419 18 
Others: 
Vegetable tanned 77 24 
Chrome tanned 157 111 
Calf leathers: 
Tanned, not dressed 13 
Others: 
Vegetable tanned _ _ 19 4 
Chrome tanned _- 108 153 
Sheep and goat leather: 
Tanned, not dressed | 173 20 
Other sheep: 
Vegetable tanned 252 125 
Chrome tanned 141 s 
Other goat: 
Vegetable tanned | 12 2 
Chrome tanned _ - 60 3 
Japanned, gilded, silvered, or 
bronzed leather : 24 42 
Dressed leather: | 
Tawed__. “ 10 
Shammied, oil treated, not | 
buffed or cut om : 3 
Shammied, oil treated, others 26 11 
Leathers not provided for else- 
where: 
Pig leather - = 3 
Snake, alligator, and fish skins 7 
Others _- 8 13 
Leather waste and cuttings 155 3, 049 
ee 7 15, 864 6, 961 
Source: National Statistical Institute, Brussels. 


HIDE PRODUCTION IN PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan output of cattle hides dropped 
to approximately 514,507 in 1950, compared 
with a normal annual output of 700,000 
units. The decrease was attributed partly to 
a decline in imports of cattle. Cattle imports 
accounted for 16.4 percent of total hide pro- 
duction in 1945; about 11.6 percent in 1946; 
0 percent in 1949; and 8.7 percent in 1950. 
The decrease in imports was due to a drought 
in Argentina. 
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Trade sources estimated production of 
slunks (skins of unborn calves) in 1950 at 
about 6,700 units; sheepskins, 39,800 units; 
and pig and goat skins, 5,700 units. 

About 30 percent of domestic output of 
hides is used in Paraguay, and the remainder 
is available for export. Shipments of cattle 
hides in the first 6 months of 1950, amounted 
to 5,952 metric tons; alligator skins, 31 tons; 
and other wild animal skins, 45 tons. Figures 
for the entire year are not yet available. 


TURKEY’S VALONIA CROP 


Turkey’s 1950 valonia crop was recently 
estimated at about 30,000 metric tons, 
roughly half of the crop of other years. This 
decrease was due to an unusually hot sum- 
mer, which caused the acorns to fall before 
fully matured. Local extract plants were ex- 
pected to use at least 12,000 tons of the new 
crop, leaving for export 25,000 to 30,000 tons, 
including a carry-over from the preceding 
season. 

Exports during January—September 1950 
(with figures for the like period of 1949 in 
parentheses) were as follows, in metric tons: 
Valonia cups, 12,356 (12,645); valonia beards, 
6,417 (3,684); valonia extract, 3,823 (7,783); 
and gallnuts, 92 (63). The United States was 
an important outlet for valonia cups in 1950, 
taking 3,108 tons, followed by Greece with 
2,708 tons and Egypt, 2,280. Other countries 
took the remainder. Western Germany, 
Greece, and Hungary were the principal buy- 
ers of valonia beards, with 1,873 tons, 1,247 
tons, and 710 tons, respectively. A recent 
increase in activity in the valonia market was 
reflected in an export estimate of 6,522 tons 
for October-December 1950. Western Ger- 
many, the United States, Egypt, and the 
Greek Island of Mytilene entered the market 
during the last few months of the year. 

Two extract plants at Izmir planned to 
produce between 10,000 and 12,000 tons of 
valonia extract in 1950-51. Tannery require- 
ments were estimated at 3,000 to 3,500 tons 
a year, leaving 10,000 to 12,000 tons for ex- 
port, including carry-over. 

Turkey’s 1950 gallnut crop was estimated 
at 1,200 tons; stocks, 800 to 1,000 tons; and 
consumption, about 500 to 600 tons. 


UNITED KINGDOM'S SALES OF LEATHER 
FOOTWEAR 


United Kingdom sales of leather footwear 
totaled 31,294,000 pairs in the period July- 
September 1950. Of this amount, the home 
market took 29,007,000 pairs and foreign 
markets, 2,287,000 pairs, 549,000 of which 
went to the United States and Canada. A 
large proportion of sales consisted of 
women’s ordinary shoes and sandals (8,544,- 
000 pairs). Other popular types included 
adults’ and children’s slippers and house 
shoes (7,461,000) and men’s ordinary boots, 
shoes, and sandals with leather uppers 
(5,905,000 pairs). 


Motion Pictures and 
Photographie 
Products 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN CUBA 


There are 145 commercial theaters in Cuba 
equipped to show 16-mm. entertainment 
motion pictures. Average seating capacity 
is about 140, with theaters ranging from 
100 to 200 seats. These figures are misleading 
when estimating total seating capacity, how- 
ever, as many theaters merely add extra 
benches or chairs when it appears that there 
Will be a larger audience. No 16-mm. 
theaters are known to be operating in 
Habana. 

All motion pictures are subject to censor- 
ship in Cuba. If the 35-mm. copy of a film 
has been approved, however, the 16-mm. 
version does not have to be censored. There 
are no censorship charges. Some 2,100 films, 
hot including multiple prints, were available 
to 16-mm. exhibitors as of July 1, 1950. It 
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is hard to determine how many of them were 
entertainment films, but about 900 were 
estimated to be feature films and the rest 
short subjects, including advertising and 
trailer shorts. 

While almost all 16-mm. films being shown 
in Cuba are United States productions, 
foreign films in the market are estimated to 
number 250, most of them short subjects. 
Principal suppliers of 16-mm. films, other 
than the United States, are Mexico, Argen- 
tina, and the United Kingdom. 

Virtually all of the i6-mm. projection 
equipment in use in Cuba is imported from 
the United States. A large number of pro- 
jectors are owned by wealthy families in 
Cuba, most of whom reside in or near 
Habana. These private owners have movies 
at home from two to six times a month, 
renting films from Habana _ distributors. 
Rentals of this kind constitute the second 
most profitable source of income for dis- 
tributors of 16-mm. films, the first, or course, 
being rentals to theaters. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN NORWAY 


The 1951-52 budget submitted by the 
Norwegian Government to the Storting in- 
cludes an. allocation to Statens Filmsentral 
totaling 376,000 crowns ($52,640), compared 
with the 1950—51 allocation of 333,000 crowns 
($46,620). Statens Filmsentral is the State 
agency for the procurement of educational 
films for use in public schools and Govern- 
ment agencies. The allotment will be used 
for the production of Norwegian educational 
films as well as for importations. Informed 
sources are of the opinion that the number 
of films from both sources will increase, 
with the major part of the increase going 
to Norwegian productions. 

As of July 1, 1950, there were reported to 
be approximately 800 sound and 2,000 silent 
16-mm. projectors available for visual edu- 
cation in Norway. Of these, about 250 
sound and 1,400 silent projectors were in the 
schools, 250 sound and 285 silent projectors 
in private associations, 250 sound and 300 
silent projectors in Government agencies, 
and 50 sound and 15 silent projectors in 
educational institutions other than schools. 
In general, most of the silent projectors are 
used in elementary schools and sound pro- 
jectors in high schools. 

A visual-education library is maintained 
in each of the 18 counties (fylker) and the 
2 independent cities in Norway. Through 
these libraries, films, projectors, and litera- 
ture on visual education are made available 
to each public school in the country. There 
are about 5,500 elementary schools in Nor- 
way, 450 schools called Franholdskolen 
(which are a supplement to elementary 
schools), 300 high schools and junior col- 
leges, and 8 universities. 

The current market for imported 16-mm. 
projectors is estimated at about 300-350 an- 
nually. This import level is expected to 
continue for several years. United States 
machines are considered the most desirable, 
but owing to the dollar scarcity and the 
increase in United States prices, reflected in 
the 1949 devaluation, only about one-third 
of these imports are expected to be pur- 
chased from the United States. Most of the 
remaining projectors are expected to be 
obtained from the United Kingdom (in sev- 
eral instances these will be United States 
brands made in British branch factories). 

The market potentiality for the sale and 
distribution of 16-mm. educational films in 
Norway is quite good. Education authori- 
ties are anxious to increase the use of visual 
education and the number of 16-mm. educa- 
tional films available. Because of the price 
factor, however, United States films are at 
a disadvantage in the market. It is stated 
that while educational films are available 
from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Den- 
mark, and the United Kingdom through 
Government channels on a nonprofit basis, 
such films must be obtained from the United 
States through private commercial channels. 


STILL-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHIC GoopDs 
IN SWEDEN 


Production of still-picture cameras and 
other photographic goods is generally of very 
modest size in Sweden, and only a small part 
of the Swedish demand for these goods is 
met by domestic industry. The sole Swedish 
manufacturer of amateur still-picture cam- 
eras makes a single-lens reflex camera, which 
has a United States lens of high quality. 

Only one firm manufactures photographic 
paper and X-ray film. Its production is 
relatively small and the quality of its prod- 
ucts is lower than imported makes. Sweden 
produces no roll or cut films, plates, camera 
lenses, or blueprinting or whiteprinting 
equipment. 

During the past 2 years imports from Ger- 
many of photographic goods of all types have 
been resumed. Black and white and color 
films are now being imported from the Soviet 
Zone. Their quality is said to be below pre- 
war standards. No import quotas are in 
effect in Sweden. The importation of United 
States still-picture photographic goods is 
restricted through Swedish import controls. 
All imports from the dollar-area countries 
require import licenses granted only for es- 
sential goods which are not obtainable else- 
where. 

The number of stores dealing exclusively 
in photographic goods and the photographic 
sections of large department stores is esti- 
mated at 580. In addition, there are some 
2,000 stores having photographic depart- 
ments alongside radio, optical, book, or 
phonograph departments. 

There are in Sweden some 1,400 independ- 
ent professional photographers. About two- 
thirds are chiefly engaged in portraiture and 
the others in commercial work. Amateur 
photography is very popular in Sweden, and 
color photography is becoming so but is 
hampered by the somewhat limited supply 
of color film. There are 135 amateur photog- 
raphers’ clubs in Sweden with a total mem- 
bership of about 6,000. 

Photography is rapidly expanding in all 
walks of life, and along with this trend the 
consumption of photographic goods is in- 
creasing. Sweden is an excellent potential 
market for United States photographic prod- 
ucts because of their high quality and wide 
variety. For the time being, however, 
Sweden’s foreign-exchange situation pre- 
cludes any increase in imports from the 
United States. German photographic goods 
are likely to regain their prewar position on 
the Swedish market unless imports from the 
United States are admitted in greater volume 
within the next few years. 

Approximately 26 percent of Sweden’s mar- 
ket for still-picture photographic goods is 
presently supplied by the United Kingdom; 
17 percent, France; 9 percent, Germany, 
Bizone; 8 percent, United States; 7 percent, 
Germany, Soviet Zone; and 32 percent, 
others. The United Kingdom supplies about 
41 percent of Sweden’s imports of photo- 
graphic film; Belgium, 31 percent; France, 
13 percent; Germany, Soviet Zone, 5 percent; 
United States, 4 percent; Italy, 3 percent; 
and others, 3 percent. About 62 percent of 
Sweden’s X-ray film is supplied by the 
United Kingdom; 35 percent, Belgium; and 
3 percent, United States. About 52 percent 
of Sweden's sensitized paper is supplied by 
Belgium; 34 percent by the United Kingdom; 
6 percent, France; 4 percent, Switzerland; 
and 4 percent, others. * 


NEw THEATER BEING BUILT IN TUNISIA 


A new motion-picture theater, nearing 
completion in Tunisia, will reputedly be the 
largest and most modern theater in all North 
Africa. This theater, to be known as the 
Palmarium, is being constructed in down- 
town Tunis on the site of a theater of the 
same name which was destroyed in World 
War II bombings. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


Canadian Line Discontinues 
Service to British Honduras 


Saguenay Terminals, Ltd., Canada, officially 
announced recently its decision to discon- 
tinue its bimonthly cargo shipping service 
between Canada and Belize, British Hon- 
duras. Since 1946, this line has maintained 
a bimonthly service, depending almost en- 
tirely upon flour for its principal cargo. 
Flour is almost wholly imported into the 
Colony by the Colonial Government. 

Owing to a recent change in import regu- 
lations, issued by the Controller of Imports, 
stating that the landed cost of flour is to be 
based on a freight rate of 80 cents, Canadian 
currency, per 100-pound bag, Saguenay Ter- 
minals, Ltd., is unable to continue the serv- 
ice, especially as cargoes have already suffered 
severely from the restrictions placed on 
Canadian products. 


Venezuelan Highway, 
Maracaibo to Coro 


A 1944 road map, which is the best avail- 
able in Maracaibo, shows a summer (i. e., 
dry season) highway from Maracaibo to Coro, 
Venezuela, with alternate routes to Daba- 
juro at approximately the midpoint. Daba- 
juro is the principal pumping station on the 
Maracaibo-Paraquana pipeline. 

A jeep recently made the trip from Daba- 
juro to Maracaibo in 2 days. This was a 
four-wheel-drive jeep equipped with a cable 
and winch, with which it could pull itself 
out of holes. It was thought that a heavy 
truck with dual rear wheels might possibly 
also get through. 

It is interesting to note that a point of the 
importance of Dabajuro is, for practical pur- 
poses, accessible only by air. Moreover, the 
road between Maracaibo and Dabajuro passes 
by at least four minor centers of oil produc- 
tion. 

There is a road running eastward from 
Coro, the capital of the State of Falcon, 
which will in the near future connect with 
Puerto Cabello and Caracas (this road is 
now loosely spoken of as completed and is 
believed to be passable in dry weather). 
With the completion of this all-weather road 
east from Coro to Puerto Cabello, Coro’s 
connection with Caracas by land will be rela- 
tively good. Construction of a hard-surfaced 
road from Maracaibo to Coro would bring 
about an important reduction in the over- 
land travel time from Maracaibo to Caracas. 
This, however, is not known to be an active 
project. 


Swiss Railway Notes 


At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the Swiss Federal Railways had started 
electrification, when domestic and foreign 
power plants had switched to three-phase 
current, which was then used for railways. 
The first electric railway in Europe was built 
in Switzerland between Thun and Burgdorf 
in 1899 and used energy of 750 volts with 
a frequency of 40 cycles. In 1906 the first 
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main line through the Simplon Tunnel was 
electrified and operated with a voltage of 
3,000. This ended the three-phase-current 
era for Swiss railways, for tests with single 
phase current had been successful. Before 
World War I several—mostly smaller—rail- 
ways were completely electrified; and dur- 
ing the war the shortage of coal made it 
necessary to increase the use of water power. 
In 1916 the board of the Federal Railways 
decided to electrify the entire network. On 
May 26, 1922, the Gotthard line was elec- 
trified from Lucern to Chiasso, and from 
that time electrification of the railways made 
rapid progress. At the end of 1946, 93 per- 
cent of the total Federal network was elec- 
trified, and 98.2 percent of the entire traffic 
was moved by electric power. Since then 
there has been further progress, and now 
nearly all the network is electrified. 

The annual power needs of the Federal 
Railways amount to roughly 830,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, or approximately 7 percent of 
Switzerland’s total annual consumption. 
This power is largely supplied by railway- 
owned plants. Another part is supplied by 
plants jointly owned by railways and indus- 
tries, and the remaining part is purchased 
from power companies. 

The power is transmitted at 66,000 volts 
through a nation-wide network to substa- 
tions, where it is transformed to 15,000 volts 
and as such distributed into the cables. In 
the locomotives the voltage is reduced to 500. 

The accompanying table indicates the de- 
velopment in power consumption by Swiss 
railways from 1930 to 1949 for traction 
purposes. 

The Federal Railways lay great emphasis 
on covering their electricity requirements 
from their own electrical installations. In 
recent winters the scarcity of power has been 
felt, and the Power Plant Department of the 
General Administration of the Swiss Federal 
Railways (SFR) has been studying the possi- 
bilities of increasing production. 


Power Consumption of Swiss Railways, 
1930-49 


[In 1,000,000 kilowatt-hours] 





, Federal Other Tes 

Year railways | railways Potal 
1930-31. - 413 165 578 
1935-36 _ - 472 168 640 
1938-39 549 173 722 
1939-40 608 180 | TRS 
1940-41 62 202 | 84 
1941-42 620 199 819 
1942-43 617 197 S14 
1943-44 618 197 815 
1944-45 621 209 $30 
1945-4 625 202 827 
1946-47 708 232 940 
1947-48 718 237 955 
1948 49 708 241 949 


Eire, North Ireland Offer To 
Buy Great Northern Railway 


The Belfast press recently announced its 
understanding that the Eire and Northern 
















Ireland Governments have agreed to pur- 
chase the Great Northern Ireland Railway 
as a going concern and to continue operation 
of the railway by means of an intergovern. 
mental board. The agreement followed a 
series of conferences between the Ministers 
of Commerce of the two countries. The an- 
nouncement was made after a conference in 
Dublin on January 8 and 9, where the Min- 
isters of Commerce were joined by the Min- 
isters of Finance. 

Rapid action was necessary in view of the 
recent announcement by the railroad of its 
intention to terminate operations on Febru- 
ary 14. Such an announcement of intent to 
close down is required by law in Northern 
Ireland so that the transport tribunal may 
consider any objections made by interested 
persons. The tribunal has the power to fore- 
stall or authorize closure. 

The chairman of the board and other offi- 
cials of the railway company were called 
before the Ministers and acquainted with 
the financial arrangements, but these details 
were not made public. It is understood that 
the chairman will call a meeting of the di- 
rectors, and the governmental offer will then 
be placed before the shareholders. The Bel- 
fast press also reports that plans for an 
intergovernmental board to run the Great 
Northern Railway have not yet been worked 
out and that further meetings of the Min- 
isters will be necessary. 


Brazilian Air-Force Service 
Between Brazil and Peru 


On January 10 a C-47 of the Brazilian Air 
Force landed at Lima, Peru, with a number 
of Brazilian officers on the inaugural flight 
of an air-transport service between Rio de 
Janeiro and Lima. The group remained in 
Lima until January 14, during which time 
they were extensively entertained by mem- 
bers of the Peruvian Air Force. 

It is aes as that the Brazilian Air 
Force proposes to make flights between Rio 
and Lima twice a month, with stops at Are- 
quipa, La Paz, and Santa Cruz. 

Information which the United States Em- 
bassy at Lima has received indicates that this 
is purely a military airline, which will carry 
mail between the afore-mentioned points, 
and that no passengers will be transported 
for revenue. 


Iceland’s Highway Notes 


The establishment of bus routes in Iceland 
is decided upon by a franchise committee 
operating under the jurisdiction of the 
Postal and Telegraph Administration of the 
Icelandic Government. The routes are sét 
up on the basis of need for highway passen- 
ger service. Applications for franchises t0 
operate the routes are opened every 5 years. 
The franchise committee grants monopolistic 
franchises to the carriers considered most 
likely to operate the routes efficiently. Only 
one franchise is given for any one route. 
One operator, however, may have more than 
one franchise. The Postal and Telegraph 
Administration fixes the rates for each of the 
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routes; rates are lowest per passenger- 
kilometer on the busiest routes and highest 
on the most difficult and less popular routes. 
The franchise obligates the carrier to trans- 
port official mail along his route without 
charge to the Icelandic Government. Each 
carrier is also required to remit 7 percent 
of gross passenger revenue to the Postal and 
Telegraph Administration. For the year 
March 1, 1950, to February 28, 1951, a total 
of 113 cross-country franchise routes, cover- 
ing about 10,000 kilometers, was authorized. 

The Icelandic Government exercises no 
control over the establishment of highway 
freight transport lines. Freight carriers re- 
quire no Official licensing, undergo no spe- 
cial official inspection or supervision as a 
result of their operations, and are free to 
fix tariffs without restraint. 

The National Government has paid rela- 
tively little attention to the development 
of highway transport. This is partially the 
result of the limitations set by nature, which 
make it necessary to depend on other lines 
of communication (water or air; there are 
no railways in Iceland) through many 
months each year when many highways are 
closed by snow. Nevertheless, a fairly com- 
prehensive system of cross-country bus 
routes, all privately owned and operated 
under Government franchise, has been de- 
veloped. Highway freight transport, how- 
ever, is still in the embryonic stage. The 
National Government has made no attempt 
to encourage trucking, either through finan- 
cial aid or by granting monopolistic fran- 
chises. There are a few more-or-less regular 
motor freight carriers and highway freight 
routes in the country, corresponding in 
general to the established bus routes. Other 
highway freight transport is on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis, with individually owned and 
driven trucks available as needed on indi- 
vidual order. However, special freight trans- 
port systems have been developed to serve 
farmers, through their cooperative dairies 
and cooperative purchasing-and-selling or- 
ganizations, which own and operate some 
trucks. 

Most heavy freight is carried on coastwise 
vessels, at rates which are lower (except in 
general, on shipments under 200 kilometers 
in distance) and on routes which are, espe- 
cially in winter in the north, and east, more 
reliable than those of existing truck facili- 
ties. In recent years, local airlines have 
made great strides in the transportation of 
goods for which immediate need exists. The 
present sea, air, and highway routes appear 
to be reasonably adequate for the limited re- 
quirements of this small country, with its 
small population so largely concentrated in 
Reykjavik. ‘No plan exists for the develop- 
ment of a more efficient highway transport 
system to supplant existing services. 


Britain’s New Power-Control 
Center Opened in London 


The British Electricity Authority has 
opened a new national control station in 
London. 

The electric-power grid is operated as an 
interconnected system, and control is car- 
ried out from area control centers located at 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Manchester, Leeds, Bir- 
mingham, London, and Bristol. Each control 
center is responsible for the operation of the 
lines, substations, and associated generating 
Stations in its control area. Overriding 
control over the area control centers is exer- 
cised by the national control center, which 
is responsible for general security of sup- 
plies, economic transfers of energy between 
areas, system frequency, and electric time. 
*The national control in London is not 
concerned with the operation of individual 
generating or grid equipment; its function 
is the general coordination of interconnected 
operation through the area control centers. 
Perhaps the most important function of na- 
tional control is arranging transfers of en- 
ergy between areas in order to obtain the 
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maximum use of generating plant. Inter- 
area transfer programs are arranged in ad- 
vance each week in the light of the latest 
information on plant availability, relative 
generating costs, and expected demands in 
each of the areas. These programs are re- 
viewed and if necessary revised at regular 
intervals each day to take account of actual 
conditions. There is a wide range in fuel 
cost per Kw.-hr. among the generating sta- 
tions in the country, because of the different 
sizes of machines, steam pressure and other 
operating conditions, age of plant, and cost 
of transporting coal. There is, therefore, 
money to be saved by transferring energy 
from the cheaper to the more expensive re- 
gions of the country. 

Another of the responsibilities of national 
control is the coordination of main trans- 
mission line and generating-plant mainte- 
nance programs. The national center also 
sends out load shedding instructions to the 
areas if the demand for electricity at a cer- 
tain time exceeds the capacity of the gen- 
erating plant available, or if there is a risk 
of overloading grid circuits due to Uneven 
distribution of demand. Load shedding in- 
structions are timed to prevent the frequency 
falling below 48 cycles per second. 


Highway Trucking in Uruguay 


Until recently official interest in highway 
transport in Uruguay was concentrated in 
encouraging the expansion of transport fa- 
cilities to provide low-cost services for those 
areas without adequate means of communi- 
cation with the rest of the country. This 
encouragement was reflected in the liberal 
regulatory attitude toward trucking opera- 
tions on the highways. 

Since Government absorption of the rail- 
way system in 1948, official attention has been 
given to the formulation of a highway trans- 
port policy consistent with national require- 
ments and complementary to the legitimate 
interests of rail and water transport. As yet, 
such a policy remains to be evolved. Initial 
steps in the direction of closer national 
supervision of highway usage have already 
been instituted through the promulgation 
of more stringent regulations covering safety 
and registrations. Meanwhile Government 
machinery has also been set up to consider 
the economic aspects of a coordinated policy 
which will reconcile the rival claims of each 
form of transport and foster the advantages 
peculiar to each from the point of view of 
national interest. 

Motor trucking in Uruguay is carried on 
principally by small enterprises operating 
only one or two trucks. Haulage rates are 
based generally on individual contracts con- 
ditioned by existing circumstances: when 
business is brisk, rates are higher; when it is 
slow, rates are lower. As a result, there are 
no standardized tariffs to cover the industry. 
The preponderance of operators do not follow 
set schedules and itineraries, proceeding only 
where and when business offers. 

For trucking companies, therefore, there 
are no measures in force to restrict internal 
competition. The operations of interdepart- 
mental bus companies, however, are subject 
to the terms of their concessions which, con- 
sistent with public interest, grant exclusive 
rights over specified routes. 

Not until after the nationalization of the 
railroads in 1948 did official circles give much 
consideration to the problem of transport 
coordination. In August 1949, the Executive 
Power delivered an official message to the 
Congress recommending the creation of a 
decentralized agency, the Administracion de 
Transportes Terrestres del Estado (ATTE) 
under the Minister of Public Works, to re- 
organize and operate the railroads. The mes- 
sage urged that there should be delegated to 
the ATTE a complete monopoly of all land 
transportation. The recommendations of 
the message have not yet been incorporated 
into law, but the question of how to control 
the competing means of transport, not only 
in the interest of efficient and reasonable 


public services but also in protection of the 
Government’s investment in railroads and 
highways, has been in the forefront of the 
public mind since the terms of the message 
were enunciated. 

International highway transport in and 
through Uruguay is unimpeded by onerous 
restrictions. Vehicles of foreign registry car- 
rying freight and proceeding from outside 
the country are subject to the provisions of 
international agreements covering such traf- 
fic, and, in addition, are required only to have 
their registrations visaed by the Uruguayan 
authorities. 


Inadequate Rail Facilities 
Affecting Port of Beirut 


In November 1950 the Amman Chamber 
of Commerce reported that large quantities 
of goods consigned to Hashemite Jordan were 
accumulating in the port at Beirut, Lebanon, 
because of inadequate rail transport between 
Beirut and Amman. The Syrian Government 
requires that all goods, other than refugee 
supplies, moving between Lebanon and Jor- 
dan in transit through Syria must be trans- 
ported by rail within Syrian territory. The 
cost of transport from Beirut to Amman by 
rail is about 4.5 dinars per metric ton (1 
dinar = $2.80), as compared with 3 dinars 
per ton by truck. 

Rail transport, in addition to being ex- 
pensive, is inadequate to provide rapid move- 
ment of the present volume of freight, chiefly 
because of a shortage of freight cars. The 
result is that imports for Jordan must usually 
lie in the Beirut Free Zone for 2 weeks before 
they can be shipped by rail; they ordinarily 
reach Amman about 3 weeks after their ar- 
rival in Beirut. The delay in moving the 
goods out of the Free Zone necessitates the 
payment of storage charges by Jordan im- 
porters, as transit goods are permitted free 
storage there for only 8 days. The Amman 
Chamber of Commerce is endeavoring to have 
this period extended to 16 days and is en- 
couraging importers to make greater use of 
the port of Aqaba. 


Polish Shipping Company 
Reorganized Under New Name 


The Gdynia-America Line, whose ships have 
called infrequently at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, is understood to have been liquidated 
in December 1950. The newly formed Polish 
Ocean Lines, with main offices in Gdynia, 
Poland, are continuing (from January 1, 
1951) the former Gdynia-America Line serv- 
ices to South American ports. 


German Shipping Line Resumes 
South American Service 


The Hamburg-South America Line will 
soon reenter the Germany-South America 
trade with a new motor vessel, the MS Santa 
Ursula, according to a Buenos Aires shipping 
agent, Delfino & Co. The 6,300 gross-ton 
cargo liner is scheduled to sail on her maiden 
voyage from Hamburg, March 22, and will 
call at Bremen, Amsterdam, and Las Palmas 
en route to Brazilian ports, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Aires. 

The Santa Helene and two other similar 
vessels in the construction stage will follow 
the Santa Ursula into this service. 


Pan American Highway 
In Peru 


The Peruvian section of the Pan American 
Highway has been opened for all-weather 
traffic from Ecuador to Bolivia and Chile, 
and, with its various branches, constitutes 
the only major international highway in 
Peru. 

Whereas Peru has frontier traffic agree- 
ments with neighboring countries, there are 
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no special facilities or arrangements ap- 
plicable specifically to highway transport, 
with the exception of an agreement in 
principle with Ecuador for the construction 
of an international bridge at joint expense 
over the Macara River at La Tina (Peru) 
on the Pan American Highway. It is re- 
ported that plans for the bridge have been 
prepared by a joint commission and ap- 
proved by the two Governments; however, 
the necessary funds have not yet been made 
available by Peru. 

Construction and maintenance of the 
Peruvian section of the Pan American High- 
way has been financed entirely from do- 
mestic funds allotted annually from the 
budget of the Peruvian Bureau of Roads. 


The officially designated route of the Pan 
American Highway begins in the north at 
La Tina on the Macara River, which con- 
stitutes at that point the boundary between 
Ecuador and Peru. From La Tina the high- 
way extends southwestward through Suyo 
and Las Lomas to Sullana, and although 
not paved, is hard-surfaced and passable 
throughout the year. At Sullana the high- 
way is joined by a branch which connects 
it with the important oil-field area at 
Talara, Tumbes, and the Ecuadoran border 
at Aguas Verdes, near Zarumilla; this branch 
also is passable, several sections being paved 
with asphalt. The highway is asphalt-paved 
from Sullana through Piura to Chiclayo, with 
the exception of some 100 kilometers, and 
from Chiclayo through Trujillo, Chimbote, 
Casma, Huacho, Lima, Canete, Ica, and 
Nazca to a point north of Atico. From the 
point north of Atico to Reparticion (Are- 
quipa) the highway is hard-surfaced with 
the exception of a short stretch between 
Vitor and Arequipa. The highway again 
branches in Reparticion, the main section 
extending southwestward through Moque- 
gua and Tacna to Concordia on the Chilean 
frontier. The other section circles north- 
eastward from Reparticion through Are- 
quipa to Puno on Lake Titicaca and skirts 
the lake to Desaguadero on the Bolivian 
border. These two southern branches of 
the highway are hard-surfaced. 

The main route of the Pan American 
Highway in Peru from La Tina to Concordia 
has a length of 2,611 kilometers, the alternate 
routes in the north (to Aguas Verdes) and 
in the south (to Desaguadero) adding 783 
kilometers to make a total of 3,394 kilo- 
meters for the system. Of this total, roughly 
1,700 kilometers are asphalt-paved, and 
further paving and other improvements to 
the highway are now in progress on the 
Lambayeque-Jayanca section, on the detour 
around Lima (for through traffic) near Mala, 
on the Pisco-Ica section, and on the newly 
constructed alternate routing from Atico 
to Pescadores. Where the road is being re- 
built (Lima-Ica), the asphalt pavement is 
to be extended to a width of 6.60 meters 
with 1-meter shoulders. 


Frequently reference is made to the longi- 
tudinal Andean road as the Pan American 
Highway of the Sierra; however, its northern 
section remains to be completed and it is 
not generally considered a part of the pres- 
ent Pan American Highway system. Never- 
theless, it is currently a road of considerable 
national importance, being the only land 
transportation link between the Andean 
centers of population. Beginning in the 
north at Oroya, on the Central Highway, it 
extends southeastward through Huancayo, 
Ayacucho, Abanesy, Cusco, and Juliaca to 
Puno on a branch of the Pan American High- 
way, which reaches the Bolivian border at 
Desaguadero. No appreciable portion of the 
road is paved, and many sections are not 
passable in the rainy season. 


France Proposes Construction 
Of Le Havre-Paris Pipeline 


The construction of the Le Harve-Paris 
pipeline, envisaged under the law of August 
2, 1949, is to be undertaken shortly. This 
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pipeline, which is to be 25 centimeters in 
diameter, is intended to connect the port of 
Le Havre refineries of the lower Seine (Gon- 
freville-l’Orcher, Port Jerome, Notre Dame 
de Gravenchon, and Petite Couronne) with 
the Paris area, where it will supply 22 depots 
between Colombes and Juvisy, skirting the 
north and east. 

The pipeline is to be reserved for white 
products (gasoline, gas, oil, and petroleum); 
black products (fuels) will continue to be 
shipped by river. The pipeline’s annual 
capacity will be approximately 1,500,000 tons, 
and the product will flow through it at a 
speed of 5,500 meters per hour. When this 
pipeline is brought into service at the end 
of 1952, it will be possible to deal with the 
increase in the consumption of petroleum 
products, which, for the whole of France, is 
expected to rise from 8,949,820 tons in 1949 to 
13,580,000 in 1952, the Paris area being one 
of the chief centers of consumption and 
distribution. It would be difficult to ensure 
the transportation of the necessary quanti- 
ties with only present means, particularly in 
winter when black products are in heavier 
demand. 

Only 36 percent of light liquid fuels is 
consumed between April 1 and September 30, 
and 64 percent during the remainder of the 
year. For heavy fuels, the corresponding 
percentages are 43 and 57. 

The over-all consumption of fuel is ex- 
pected to be raised from 5,400,000 tons in 
1949 to 6,800,000 tons in 1953. To meet this 
increase, and also that of white products, 
it would be necessary to increase by nearly 
70,000 tons (or approximately 50 percent) the 
present tonnage of the river fleet supplying 
the Paris area, if the pipeline were not being 
built. However, if the irregularity of the 
traffic is taken into account, such a fleet 
would hardly be profitable, for many of the 
boats would be unemployed during the sum- 
mer months. Even now, there is a certain 
amount of unemployment during this pe- 
riod. To avoid increased unemployment 
when the pipeline is brought into service, 
steps are being taken to see that the use of 
the pipeline can be easily controlled, and 
even curtailed during the summer, so as to 
avoid idle boat time. 

The necessary capital to form a semi- 
nationalized, semiprivate company, as en- 
visaged by the law of August 2, 1949, has 
now been collected, and the company will 
shortly be set up. Its initial capital, fixed at 
890,000,000 francs, includes 310,000,000 from 
the State (very probably in the form of a 
contribution consisting of about 150 kilo- 
meters of pipes, recovered from the old 
Donges-Montargis pipeline (laid in 1939, and 
not possible to use owing to subsequent 
events), 55,000,000 from the Port Autonome 
du Havre, and various sums from French 
refineries and companies distributing pe- 
troleum products. 

All the necessary preliminary technical 
work has been done: covering pumping sta- 
tions, inside and outside protection from 
corrosion, depth in the ground (80 cm. in 
country areas), passage under rivers, roads, 
railroads and built-up areas, and security 
precautions. 


Shipping Service 
Between Germany and 
Cuba Inaugurated 


The first West German company to start a 
scheduled merchant-marine service to Cuba 
since the beginning of the Second World War 
now has ships calling once every 2 or 3 weeks 
at Habana, Cuba, and occasionally at other 
ports, if cargo is available. The line is oper- 
ated jointly by the Hamburg-American and 
North German Lloyd Cos. *The ships have 
been calling at Habana since June 1950, but 
scheduled service was inaugurated in October 
1950. 

The itinerary includes Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Antwerp to La Guaira, Haiti, and Ha- 
bana. The cargo-passenger-type ships, 4 of 





which call at Habana, are: S. S. Tilly Russ, 
German flag, 1,484 gross tons; S. S. Heindrick 
Fisser, German flag, 1,496 gross tons; S. S. 
Heindrick Schulte, German flag, 1,600 gross 
tons; S. S. Corona, Swiss flag, 2,340 gross tons; 
S. S. Heidberg, German flag, 2,500 gross tons, 
and 8S. S. Cristallina, Swiss flag, 2,350 gross 
tons. 

The firm of F. A. Rovirosa with offices in 
the Hotel Seville is the Habana agent. 


Poland and Argentina 
Waive Sea and Air Tax 


Poland and Argentina on January 9, 1951, 
signed agreements providing reciprocal ex- 
emption from payment of the 2 percent tax 
on earnings of sea- and air-transportation 
companies. 

Countries with which Argentina has 
signed such agreements number 20 and in- 
clude all major countries engaged in sea and 
air transportation with Argentina. (The 
agreement with the United States was signed 
July 20, 1950.) 


Experiment in Government 
Operation of Electric Supply 


As an experiment in Government opera- 
tion of electric-supply companies, it is re- 
ported that the government of East Bengal, 
Pakistan, has taken over the Chandpur Elec- 
tric Supply Co. at Chandpur. The installed 
capacity of the plant is 266 kw., of which 
only approximately 56 kw. is serviceable. 
The demand for the area is 150 kw., and it is 
believed that the Government hopes to ex- 
pand the supply to meet the demand. 


New Shipping Service 
From Western Europe 
To South America 


The Koninklijke Nederlandsche Stoomboot 
Maatschappij (Royal Netherlands Steam- 
ship Co.) of Amsterdam and the Flota Mer- 
cante Grancolombiana, S. A., which is a com- 
pany financed by Venezuelan, Colombian, 
and Ecuadoran shipping interests, will open 
a fortnightly service between Western 
Europe and South America early this year. 
The ports covered by the new service will be 
La Guaira and Maracaibo in Venezuela; the 
Colombian ports of Cartagena, Barranquilla, 
and Buenaventura; and Guayaquil in 
Ecuador. 


Greece Plans Development 
Of Evros River Basin 


The Greek Government is interested in a 
technical-assistance program involving 4 
complete survey of the Meric-Evros River 
basin, according to a report from the United 
States Embassy in Athens. Such a survey 
would involve a thorough study and prelim- 
inary report on flood control, drainage, ir- 
rigation, watershed erosion, and hydro- 
electric-power possibilities. 

It is anticpated that the survey will estab- 
lish a basis for a plan of development to be 
drawn up by an engineering firm, including 
cost and time estimates and recommenda- 
tions, with priority to be given to flood con- 
trol. This report will then be submitted 
to the Governments of Greece and Turkey, 
each of which will, after study, indicate the 
work it is prepared to undertake imme- 
diately with a plan for financing the project 
with local and foreign funds. After concur- 
rence in the plan from the respective A 
missions in Ankara and Athens, the ergl- 
neering company will then be in a position 
to proceed with final working design and 
specifications for the flood-control stage. 

Estimates of the cost of surveys outlined 
in the technical-assistance application in- 
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National Metal Exposition and 
Congress Sets 1951 Date 


The thirty-third National Metal Exposi- 
tion and Congress will be held from October 
15-19 at the Michigan State fairgrounds at 
Detroit, Mich. The event is sponsored by the 
American Society for Metals, American Weld- 
ing Society, Metals Branch A. I. M. E., and 
the Society for Nondestructive Testing. 

Mr. Chester L. Wells, assistant director of 
the event, has advised that foreign exhibitors 
directly connected with the metal industry 
in friendly nations are welcome to partici- 
pate in the exposition. Information and 
copies of floor-plan charts are being dis- 
tributed by the management of the exposi- 
tion to all commercial offices of foreign Gov- 
ernments in this country, as well as to those 
of the United States Government abroad. 

The management expects many thousands 
of executives, engineers, and production men 
in the metals industry from all sections of 
the United States, as well as from Canada 
and other foreign countries, to attend this 
show. 

Persons desiring to participate in the event 
may contact Mr. Chester L. Wells, Assistant 
Director, National Metal Exposition and 
Congress, American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


“France Comes to You” 
Expositions in the United 
States Scheduled for 1951 


More than 200 exhibitors will display 
French goods in a 1951 series of expositions 
entitled “France Comes to You” to take 
place as follows: 


Date | 


Hotel | City 
Mar, 5-10 Bellevue-Stratford 


--|Philadelphia, 
Pa 
Apr. 6-13 


Carter 
May 21-28. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
William Penn 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





These events, organized by the Commer- 
clal Counselor of the French Embassy in 
Washington, are sponsored by the Conseil 
National du Patronat Francais, in Paris, and 
the French Chamber of Commerce in New 
York. 

The products to be emphasized will include 
ceramics, interior-decorating materials, 
clocks, crystal and glassware, aquariums, 
books, leather goods, millinery, perfumes, 
gloves, jewelry, dress accessories, brushes, 
yarns, wigs, optical goods, cameras, motion- 
Picture projectors, textiles, toys, stationery, 
sporting goods, automobiles, bicycles, food- 
stuffs, and confectionary items, as well as 
wines, liquors, cognacs, and champagnes. 
Representatives of the exhibitors will be 
present to discuss sales, prices, and delivery 
Schedules with American buyers. In addi- 
tion, local retail stores will feature French 
800ds available to the consumer public. 
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An important part of the exposition will be 
a travel section portraying with displays the 
tourist attractions of France. Representa- 
tives of various transportation services will 
be available for discussions with prospective 
travelers regarding facilities, schedules, and 
costs. 

The following cultural activities will also 
be coordinated with the exhibitions: Local 
museums and galleries will display native 
works of art, paintings, tapestries, and rare 
bookbindings; musical events will feature 
French compositions; and lectures and cam- 
pus programs at local colleges and universi- 
ties will be held during the periods of the 
expositions to make them French trade, 
travel, and cultural weeks. 

The exhibitions will be open to the public 
from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m., and admission 
will be free. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Roland D’Albis, Exposition Manager, Room 
414, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Exhibition of Chinese 
Products in Hong Kong 


The Eighth Exhibition of Chinese Prod- 
ucts, sponsored by the Hong Kong Chinese 
Manufacturers’ Union, closed on January 4, 
1951. Visitors, estimated at approximately 
700,000, viewed the products of 183 manu- 
facturers representing about 43 industries; 
750,000 persons visited the 1949 event. 

About 1,000 inquiries were received from 
foreign buyers, it was reported. No figures 
are available as to the value of the orders 
placed, as manufacturers were reluctant to 
discuss the subject. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that about HK#$2,000,000 worth of 
merchandise was sold during the fair as 
compared with HK$3,000,000 during the 
previous exhibition. (HK$1—US8$0.173125, 
official selling rate.) The over-all decrease 
in activity is attributed to the political situ- 
ation in the Orient. 

About 100 foreign importers from Thai- 
land and Indonesia visited the exhibition. 
In 1949, visitors came from Singapore, 
Malaya, and the Philippines, as well as from 
Thailand and Indonesia. 

[Further details may be obtained either 
directly from the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Union, Hong Kong, China, or from the office 
of the Commercial Counselor, Chinese Em- 
bassy, 2311 Massachusetts Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C.l 


Buyers Invited To Attend 
French Photographic Show 


The Twenty-second International Exposi- 
tion of Photography and Cinematography 
will be held in the Parc des Expositions, Porte 
de Versailles, Paris, France, from March 2 to 
12, 1951. This event is being organized by 
the General Syndicate (with its seven affili- 
ates) for the Photographis and Cinemato- 
graphic Industries. 

The exhibits will include the following 
products: Sensitized surfaces; optical goods; 
photographic apparatus and accessories; 8-, 















9-, and 16-mm. cameras; albums, frames, 
press photography, and trade publications. 
It is reported that numerous foreign firms 
will also be represented. 

Interested buyers may wish to write for 
further information to the Syndicat Gen- 
eral des Industries Photographiques et 
Cinematographiques Substandard, 94, Due 
de Renees, Paris VI, France, or to Mr. Ernest 
Castan, Commercial Counselor, Embassy of 
France, 2129 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 


Dates Set for National 
Italian Artisan Fair 


The Fifteenth Annual National Artisans’ 
Exhibition of Italy will be held in Florence 
March 3 to May 24, 1951, reports its Perma- 
nent Committee. 

It is reported that 1,000 firms and organi- 
zations are expected to participate. As at 
last year’s show, a number of foreign coun- 
tries also will be represented. 

The classes of artisan products to be in- 
cluded in the Fair are as follows: Terracotta 
and majolica; glass; alabaster, marble, and 
stone; costume jewelry and metalware; gold 
and silver work; cameos, corals, and pearls; 
straw goods; toys; tapestries, Carpets, and 
other furnishings; precision instruments and 
mechanical novelties (artisan production 
exclusively); laces and embroideries; furni- 
ture; tooled leather work; wood carving; 
rustic handcraft; musical instruments; re- 
ligious goods; and wearing apparel. 

United States buyers desiring to attend 
this event may wish to contact one of the 
Italian consular representatives located in 
various American cities, or Mr. Clemente 
Boniver, Economic Counselor, Italian Em- 
bassy, Washington, D. C. 


1951 Date for Munich 
Electric Fair Advanced 


The administration of the 1951 Munich 
Electric Fair has announced that the date 
of the Fair has been changed to August 4-15. 

Detailed information on the 1951 event 
was published in the December 11, 195C. 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Houston Industrial Exposition 
To Attract Foreign Visitors 


A trade show entitled “International In- 
dustrial Exposition” willbe held in the Coli- 
seum, Houston, Tex., March 11 to 17, 1951. 
Exhibits will include tools, machinery, and 
material for oil-field and refining operations, 
for the chemical industries, and for general 
industrial plants and shops. Demonstra- 
tions of some of the equipment will show 
new welding techniques, handling of mate- 
rials, industrial safety measures, and fire 
prevention. 

As in 1950, this year’s exposition will be 
open to foreign exhibitors. British motor- 
cars will be exhibited by a United States 
firm. Businessmen from Mexico, Venezuela, 
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Argentina, Great Britain, various European 
countries, and other parts of the world are 
expected to attend the 1951 exposition, ac- 
cording to recent advice from the exposition 
manager. 

At last year’s event, 
Houston Industrial Exposition, approxi- 
mately one-half of the estimated 115,000 
visitors were reported registered as business- 
men. A display of Belgian industrial prod- 
ucts was a feature of the 1950 show. 

Industrial and technical personnel will be 
admitted free this year. The exhibit is not 
open to the general public. 

Persons interested in attending this event 
may wish to contact Mr. E. G. Lenzner, Gen- 
eral Manager, International Industrial Ex- 
position, 41 San Jacinto Street, Houston, Tex. 


the First Annual 


International Motorcycle 
Exhibit Set for Copenhagen 


The first Danish International Motorcycle 
and Cyclemotor Exhibition since 1933 will 
be held at the Forum, Julius Thomsens 
Plads, Copenhagen, April 6 to 15, 1951, under 
the auspices of the Association of Motorcy- 
cle Manufacturers and Importers. 

Danish manufacturers will display motor- 
cycles, bicycles with motors, auxiliary mo- 
tors, sidecars, spare parts and accessories, 
tools, and workshop equipment. In addi- 
tion, other European producing nations are 
to be represented by Danish importers. 
Buyers from Denmark and neighboring 
countries will be present. 

United States firms desiring to be repre- 
sented may communicate with the Board of 
Directors of the Association of Motorcycle 
Manufacturers and Importers, Amaliegade 
22, Copenhagen K, Denmark, or with the 
Commercial Attaché, Danish Embassy, 2374 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Sweden Calls off 1951 


International Auto Show 


The International Automobile Show, 
scheduled to be held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
April 21 through May 3, 1951, has been can- 
celed by the Royal Swedish Automobile Club, 
its sponsor, according to a report just re- 
ceived from the United States Embassv in 
that city. 


Industries Fair at Utrecht. 
Netherlands, To Draw 


U. S. Visitors 


It is estimated that more than 100 Ameri- 
can businessmen will attend the spring ses- 
sion of the Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair, International, to take place at Utrecht 
April 3 to 12, 1951. 

Some 48 groups of commodities, covering 
nearly every type of product manufactured 
in the industrial world, will be on exhibition 
at this world market place. Twenty-two 
groups, chiefly of consumer and light house- 
hold goods, will be on display at the Vreden- 
burg site. Machines, raw materials and ma- 
chinery for the building industry, and items 
for the transport trade, falling into 28 other 
commodity sections, will be found at the 
Croeselaan site. 

The products to be emphasized this year 
are: 

Textiles—of wool, cotton, rayon, and linen, 
manufactured in the Benelux countries; 
medical and surgical instruments and ap- 
paratus, and pharmaceuticals—including 
hospital furniture, sterilization apparatus, 
X-ray apparatus, ray-treatment equipment, 
apparatus for electro-surgery, instruments 
measuring the structure of crystal, and in- 
struments for X-ray photography, synthetic 
medicines, vitamin and organic preparations, 
pharmaceutical extracts, bandages, plasters, 
and instruments for dentists, veterinary sur- 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
“Ss, EXCHANGE RATES 






Ss Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
a : in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 


the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Republic, the 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 


Dominican Guatemalan 


1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 


Type of exchange | mate equiv- 


1948 1949 


| Unit quoted 


Country Decem- 


; al ber Rate alent in Date 
(annual) (annua (1950) U.S. cur- 
rency 
Argentina Peso Basic (1) (1) $7.50 | $7.50 $0. 1333 | Feb. 1, 1951 
Preferential (') ) 5. 00 5. 00 a Do. 
Sree Market (1) (1) 14. 54 14. 05 . 0712 Do. 
ond A eA9 AS 2 , ; 5 Yec. 30, 1950 
Solivi ; Official $42. 42 $42. 42 60. 60 60. 60 0165 | De , 
Bolivia Boliviano Legal Free 111. 50 101.00 | 101.00 _ 0099 Do. 
Curb 78.12 101. 66 180. 00 | 180. 00 0056 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18, 72 O54 Jan. 30,1951 
Chile Peso do 31. 10 31.10 31. 10 31. 10 0322 Do 
Banking Market 43.10 43.10 43. 10 43. 10 - 0232 Do 
Provisional Com- 60. 10 60. 10 ave we. 
mercial.‘ A 
Special Commer- 50. 00 eaathead eee a 
cial.5 
Free Market 59.64 | 79.00 76.16 | 70. 50 0141 Do. 
Colombia do Bank of Republic 1.77 | 1.96 1. 96 1. 96 - 5102 | Dec. 30, 1950 
Exchange Certifi- 62 68 3. 00 3. 16 3. 16 . 3165 Do. 
cate — or anes ) 
Free Market - 25 - 7 *oae Jar an 195] 
E . r = rs ” . 6 ». O4 . 140 an OW, 19D, 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled ps ie a ae 5 
) olo Ucemtealied 6. 60 7.91 & AS &. 56 . 1168 Do. 
: >. Sete —r » rE - _ N Or 
on — Central Bank (Offi- 13. 50 13. 50 15.15 15.15 . 0660 | Dec. 30,1950 
cial). _ 
Free 18. 05 17. 63 18.60 | 17.80 0562 Do. 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2. 02 2. 02 41950 Jan. \ 30, 1951 
Mexico__ Peso Free 4 86 88. 65 8. 64 8. 65 .1156 | Feb. 1, 1951 
Nicaragua Cordoba Officiai 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 - 2000 | Dec. 21,1950 
aragut é Rasic 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
Curb 6.32 7.14 *7.65 | 7.55 et | se 
: Z “ P > ‘ » ‘ — 4 W) 5 
Parag juarani Official Prerential 3.12 3.12 v.12 &. 12 ee 
Paraguay Guarani as enti 10 4, 98 1.98 4. 98 2008 Do 
Preferential A 1° 6, 08 6. 08 6. 08 1004 =e 
Preferential B 8. 05 8. 05 8.05 1242 Do 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 1 6, 50 - - ; ‘ 9: 
r Sadtemian  Castih. 17. 78 14. 95 14. 95 0669 | Dec. 29, 1959 
Free 13. 98 18. 46 15.10 | 15.00 0667 ee 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. i 2. 50) 2. SA) - 4060 Fan. 30, 1951 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1 90 l 40) 1 90 yond cv 
Commercial Free 2. 45 2.45 2. 48 a082 pe 
Unecontrolled-non- 2.03 2.77 2. 35 1.97 . 076 Do 
trade. . > on 9 oF 9085 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 3 ~~ bah .o re 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 adie Do. 


*Rate for November 1950. 
! See explanatory notes for rate structure 
2? New rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

Average consists of October through December quotations; rate was established Oct. 24, 
4 Established Jan. 10, 1950 
5 Established July 25, 1950 : ’ 
¢ January through June; Septemb«r; November and December monthly everages included in this annual average 
7 New rate established Dec. 1, 1950 
® Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, through Dec. 31, 
* New rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 
0 Consists of November and December quotations: rate was established Nov 
!! Average consists of quotations from Jan 
12 Established Oct. 5, 1949. 


1949 


1949. 


7, 1949 
1 through Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended 
The annual average for 1949 includes October, November, and December quotations 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in Severs, 
countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuaie widely and vary substantially from those above Severs 
countries also allow special rates to be applied to some transactions either directly or through barter or private compensa 
tion operations. ; ; : 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at Preferential, Basic, or Free-Market rates, depending upon 
importance to the Argentine economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-marke 
rate. During 1948, and until October 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect, Ordinary (4.23), Preferential (3.73), a 
(4.94), and Free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On October ° 
the rate structure was modified to provide for six rates; viz, Preferential A (3.73), Preferential B (5.37), Basic (6. rR 
Auction A and B (established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a sing# 
rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and Free (9.02). , ; ; . 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. Neots 
remittances from Bolivia are effected at the legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was abolished on 
April 8, 1950. a ; ae ce win 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of November 27, = 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate tor suc h trans 
actions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. ; ; a ie 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commercial rate, the 
special commercial rate, or the free market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free market rate. 
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ECA’s New Responsibilities 
(Continued from p. 3) 


that the Marshall Plan has helped the 
basic industries of the participating 
countries, and such industries are vital 
in building defenses. 

For example, iron and steel. They are 
perhaps the most basic of all rearmament 
industries. Happily for the free world, 
iron and steel production in Marshall 
Plan countries has increased materially. 
Before ECA, the production of steel in- 
gots and castings was 3,000,000 metric 
tons a month. Today, it is 4,700,000. 
SOLLAC, financed with nearly $50,000,- 
000 of Marshall Plan funds, is the larg- 
est ECA project in the world and when 
finished it will be the most important 
steel plant in France. In addition, two 
other steel projects—in the Saar—have 
been approved, and previously ECA had 
helped to finance additional French 
steel plants. Belgium and Italy also 
were beneficiaries of ECA funds for steel 
plants, and in Austria the ECA financed 
the reconstruction of the Donawitz iron 
and steel works, a company the Russians 
had sacked. In other countries, too, 
the Marshall Plan has helped to increase 
steel production. 

The same is true of electric power, 
essential to any industrial operation, 
whether for peace or war. The Marshall 
Plan has aided France to increase the 
horsepower backing up the average 
French worker from 24 to more than 
34%, and additional hydroelectric and 
thermal plants are to go into operation 
soon. Italian power production now is 
running at 138 percent of the 1938 figure, 
and many more projects are nearing 
completion in Greece, Italy, Belgium, and 
other Western European countries. The 
pre-ECA monthly average of 15.25 billion 
kw.-hr. has been raised to 20 billion. 

ECA points out that in electric power 
and many other industries, the expan- 
sion has been carried out by Europeans 
using funds and often United States 
equipment furnished through the Mar- 
shall Plan. 


Transportation Improved 


It is difficult to find any Marshall Plan 
projects outside the category of those 
that could aid rearmament one way or 
another. 


Colombia. 
for at this rate. 
registered capital may be made at the official rate. 

Costa Rica. 
of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these purposes. 


rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. 
on the official rate. 
Nicaragua. 





COURTESY OF ECA 


With ECA supplying crude oils, the Aquila 
refinery, completely destroyed by the 
war, is picking up where it left off and 
is now producing in excess of its pre- 
war capacity. 


Transportation is a good example. 
Few sectors of the economy were so badly 
torn up in Western Europe during the 
war. Railroads, highways, and water- 
ways are important in peace or war. 
Railroads have been rehabilitated and 
highways reconstructed. Whole fleets of 
Rhine River barges have been financed 
with Marshall-Plan funds. The Corinth 
Canal in Greece, wrecked by the retreat- 
ing Germans, has been reopened. Auto- 
mobile plants have been expanded. 
Marshall-Plan machinery has gone into 
the Renault plant in France, and Simca 
and Citroen are other projects that ECA 
has approved. Fiat in Italy is another. 
All these obviously can produce vehi- 
cles essential to defense—armored cars, 
trucks, and tanks. 


Cooperation Effective 


As to materials which are vital to the 
defense program, the Marshall Plan has 
helped to increase the United States 


The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are paid 
Other imports are paid for at the exchange certificate rate. Authorized remittances on account of 


The controlled rate applies to certain essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. A surcharge 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and surcharges 

ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are applied to such transactions. 
are effected at the uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 
Ecuador.—*‘‘Essential”’ imports are paid for at the official rate. 


Nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate 


‘‘Semiessential’”’ imports are paid for at the official 


‘Luxury imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad valorem, calculated 
Certain imports are effected on a compensation basis. : 

Between December 16, 1949, and November 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade trans- 
actions were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-percent exchange tax. 


Authorized nonessential imports 


were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, purchased at rates which were usually higher than the official rate. 


Most nontrade remittances were made at the curb rate. 


Under a new foreign exchange law, dated November 9, 1950, 


the official rate is to be applied to payments of Government obligations and to purchases by Government-owned public 
services. Imports of essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 


per dollar. 


Paraguay 
of the article to the Paraguayan economy. 


Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar plus a surcharge of one cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8.00). 

mittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). : PRS 

Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one or another of the given rates, depending upon the essentiality 

Nontrade transactions are effected at the Preferential B rate. Taxes of 2 


Nonessential imports and other nontrade re- 


percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent have been levied on the basic, Preferential A and Preferential B rates, respectively, 


since April 18, 1950. 


For a number of years prior to November 7, 1949, imports were paid for at the official rate or at an 


auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official, depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 


Peru. 


of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free market. 


market rate. 
Uruguay. 

Mated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 

deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. 


February 26, 195] 


Payment for permitted imports, and for certain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the use 
Other nontrade transactions are effected at the legal free- 


The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities esti- 


The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted imports, 
The uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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(Continued from p. 22) 





cluding final designs for the flood-control 
stage amount to $160,000 in foreign exchange 
and $69,000 equivalent in local currencies. 

Information available indicates that ap- 
proximately 204,000 acres of land would be 
benefited by the project. 


Britain’s Power Capacity 
Increased by New Plants 


The British Electricity Authority an- 
nounced on January 17 that a new gener- 
ating plant with a capacity of 1,034,000 kw. 
was installed during 1950, bringing the ag- 
gregate installed capacity of the power sta- 
tions owned or operated by the authority to 
14,557,000 kw. Corresponding figures of 
plant installed during 1948 and 1949 are 
503,250 kw. and 826,250 kw., respectively. 
The highest prewar installation of plant was 
in 1938 when 761,500 kw. of new capacity 
was added. 

The additional capacity obtained from the 
1,034,000 kw. of new plant commissioned last 
year was actually 923,000 kw. The difference 
is accounted for by limitations of boiler ca- 
pacities and other factors. Altogether, 23 
new turbo-alternators and 45 new boilers 
were brought into operation. 





stockpile. Last year about $34,000,000 
was committed to purchases of such ma- 
terials—rubber, sisal, industrial dia- 
monds, bauxite, palm oil, and graphite. 
In so doing, ECA also helped the econ- 
omies of the countries that sold the 
materials. 

ECA will continue to work closely with 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, which it was instrumental 
in establishing. The OEEC, composed of 
representatives of all Marshall-Plan 
countries, provides an effective working 
basis for an international economic pro- 
gram that can serve a counterpart of the 
international defense program of West- 
ern Europe. The OEEC already is allo- 
cating Marshall-Plan recovery materials, 
aiding in breaking down trade barriers 
and integrating the European economy. 
It can be invaluable in allocating defense 
materials among the participating coun- 
tries and in stimulating the production 
of defense materials by Europe’s revital- 
ized industrial plants. 

As to Southeast Asia, new and inde- 
pendent nations are struggling with 
problems of self-government and self- 
support, and, in common with the rest 
of the free world, are faced with the 
threat of Communist aggression and 
Communist imperialism. Through the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
the United States is attempting to lend 
them a helping hand because from the 
standpoint of free-world security the 
political stability and economic health 
of Southeast Asia as well as of Western 
Europe are essential. 





The monthly production index of the 
French chemical industry dropped to 140 in 
December 1950 from 144 in November (1938 
equals 100). 
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Notes on Insurance in Denmark 


(PREPARED IN THE INSURANCE BRANCH, OFFICE 
OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE) 


The insurance industry in Denmark is 
supervised by the Forsikringsraadet (In- 
surance Council). The Council is headed 
by a chairman and a deputy chairman ap- 
pointed by the Crown, either of whom is 
required by law to be an insurance actuary. 
The other Council members, required to be 
at least three in number, are appointed by 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry, and 
must include at least one lawyer and one 
economist. 

The insurance business is subject to the 
provisions of the Life Insurance Companies 
Act (No. 299 of June 30, 1922) and the In- 
demnity Insurance Act (No. 155 of May 2, 
1934). According to the provisions of the 
Life Insurance Act, at least 25 percent of 
the capital of a stock life insurance company 
must be deposited in the National Bank 
with a minimum deposit of 100,000 Danish 
crowns required. It is reported, however, 
that in practice the Insurance Council de- 
mands that the amount deposited be at least 
1,000,000 Danish crowns. With regard to the 
guaranty deposits of mutuals, the corre- 
sponding amounts are 50,000 and 500,000, 
respectively. According to the Indemnity 
Insurance Act, the capital required for fire 
and marine insurance is 1,000,000 crowns; 
and for the other branches, 100,000 crowns. 

Foreign insurers legally established in their 
home country may be authorized to oper- 
ate in Denmark through a Danish branch, 
provided Danish insurers are accorded simi- 
lar rights in the foreign country in question. 
Foreign insurers wishing to do business in 
Denmark are required to register with the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, and to 
appoint a general agent authorized to direct 
the branch’s business. Foreign insurers are 
required to make the following deposits: 
For life insurance, 100,000 crowns; fire and 
marine, 100,000; workmen’s compensation, 
250,000; automobile third-party liability in- 
surance, 200,000; and other branches, 50,000. 
The deposit must be made with the Na- 
tional Bank and must be in the form of 
Danish securities. The amount deposited 
may not be withdrawn without the consent 
of the Insurance Council. 

Moreover, foreign indemnity insurance 
companies are required, when the total 
premium reserves set up in connection with 
the business written in Denmark are greater 
than the amount of the deposit, to add to 
the deposit an amount needed to make the 
deposit equal to the reserve. Foreign life 
insurance companies are also required, when 
the mathematical reserve set up in connec- 
tion with their branch portfolios plus the 
total premiums collected in Denmark during 
the preceding financial year exceed the afore- 
mentioned deposit of 100,000, to add to that 
deposit an amount needed to bring the de- 
posit up to the larger sum. 

There are about 185 Danish-owned insur- 
ance companies and 30 branches of foreign 
insurers selling the commonly written types 
of life and property insurance. Direct pre- 
mium income in 1948 of all insurance com- 
panies, Danish and foreign, totaled 520,224,- 
000 crowns, an increase of about 18 percent 
over the reported 1946 premium income of 
439,453,000. By way of comparison, national 
income in 1948, according to one estimate, 
totaled 15,500,000,000 crowns, an increase of 
about 16 percent over the estimated 1946 na- 
tional income of 13,400,000,000. The 1948 
premium total was made up of 244,100,000 
crowns in life insurance and 276,124,000 in 
nonlife. In life insurance, premiums col- 
lected by Danish companies amounted to 
240,300,000 crowns and premiums collected 
by foreign insurers amounted to 3,800,000. 
In nonlife insurance, premiums collected by 
Danish companies amounted to 262,327,000 
crowns and premiums collected by foreign 
insurers amounted to 13,797,000. Danish 
insurers do a large foreign business, con- 
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sidering the size of the country. In 1948 
foreign business reportedly totaled 187,000,- 
000 crowns, over 90 percent of which was by 
way of reinsurance. The accompanying 
table I sets forth direct premium income of 
Danish and foreign companies in 1948 in 
the principal branches of insurance and 
table II shows losses paid in 1948. 


TasLe I.—Direct Insurance Premiums, 
Denmark, 1948 


[In 1,000 Danish crowns] 


| | 
| Danish | Foreign| 


Branch of insurance | com- | com- | Total 
panies panies 

Life _. 240, 300 3,800 | 244, 100 
Marine 59, 740 3, 870 63, 610 
Fire _. 53, 204 6, 304 59, 508 
Automobile “ 39, 991 741 40, 732 
Accident and health 25,711 | SUY 26, 610 
Workmen’s compensation 24, 788 347 | 25, 135 
Bonding... 14, 834 510 15, 344 
Burglary -. 11, 325 107 11, 732 
Miscellaneous - - 32, 734 719 | 33,453 

Total 502,627 | 17,597 | 520, 224 


TABLE II.—Losses Paid, Denmark, 1948 
[In 1,000 Danish crowns] 


! 


| Danish | Foreign 
Branch of insurance | com- | com- | Total 
| panies panies 
| | 
Life. - /118,000 | 2,600 | 120, 600 
Marine -| 41,103 | 4,146 45, 249 
Fire. 31, 800 2, 230 34, 030 
Automobile - - _- | 30,557 | 636 | 31, 193 
Accident and health .| 11, 086 344 11, 430 
Workmen’s compensation ...__| 23, 021 301 23, 322 
Bonding__. | 8, 895 | 402 | 9,297 
Burglary... | 4,624 233 4, 857 
Miscellaneous - . 18, 001 | 458 18, 459 
—_ ~ — —_____—__ — —— 
Total 287,087 | 11,350 | 298, 437 


Automobile third-party liability insurance 
is compulsory in Denmark. As of October 1, 
1950, the minimum amount of thirty-party 
liability insurance to be carried by private 
car owners was set at 60,000 crowns. Such 
insurance may be bought only from insurers 
approved by the Danish Ministry of Justice. 
Foreigners bringing their cars to Denmark 
are likewise required to carry insurance for 
the duration of their stay, such insurance 
to be taken out with an approved insurer. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance is 
compulsory for virtually all employers and 
must be carried either with an authorized 
insurance company or with an authorized 
employers’ mutual benefit association. Pre- 
miums are paid by employers, although a 
Government contribution is provided in cer- 
tain specified cases. Coverage includes work 
accidents and occupational diseases. This 
program is supervised by the Directorate for 
Workmen’s Compensation, which is part of 
the Ministry for Social Affairs. The direc- 
torate is responsible for determining whether 
a worker is entitled to compensation and the 
amount which may be due him. In general, 
benefits take the form of daily payments in 
case of temporary disability, and either 
lump-sum payment or annuity in case of 
permanent disability. Injured workmen are 
also entitled to receive medical care. In 
case of death, survivors’ benefits are pro- 
vided and funeral expenses paid up to 350 
crowns. The basis for calculating benefits 
is the worker’s annual income for the year 
preceding the accident. Provision is made 
for adjusting benefits to. the cost of living. 

Danish social-insurance legislation pro- 
vides for comprehensive health insurance 
and old-age and disability insurance pro- 
grams. Health insurance is provided by 
autonomous “clubs” which are recognized 
by and to some extent subsidized by the 
Government. At the beginning of 1948 there 





were about 1,600 such clubs serving about 
2,970,670 members, or about 95 percent of 
the population. Nominally these clubs are 
voluntary mutual insurance societies provid. 
ing their members with cash benefits ang 
medical care in case of illness. In practice, 
however, membership is well-nigh compul- 
sory, first because the protection and bene. 
fits furnished far exceed the cost of pre. 
miums, and more important, because only 
club members are eligible to receive old-age 
and disability pensions. Danish legislation 
provides such pensions on a noncontributory 
basis to every Danish citizen who fulfills a 
means test, and disability benefits to work. 
ers whose earning capacity has been reduced 
by one-third. The retirement age is 60 for 
women and 65 for men. Health, old-age, ang 
disability insurance activities are superviseq 
by the Ministry for Social Affairs. Denmark 
has a voluntary unemployment insurance 
program administered by funds set up in 
each trade, under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Labor. 

In August 1949, Denmark signed a con- 
vention with Finland, Iceland, Norway, and 
Sweden providing for reciprocity in old-age 
insurance. Each of the ratifying countries 
agreed to grant, effective December 1, 1949, 
old-age pensions to citizens of the other 
countries, provided the person has lived in 
the country for 5 years before applying for 
the pension. The adoption of the conven- 
tion was described as the most important 
step taken thus far in social collaboration 
between the northern European countries. 
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(Continued from p. 6) 


47. Pakistan—Muslim Navigation & Ship- 
building Co. (importing distributor), Lotia 
Building, 216 Bunder Road, Karachi, is in the 
market for 10,000 pounds of best quality 
pure-silk parachute thread, to be used for 
the manufacture of fishing nets for deep-sea 
fishing. 

48. Peru—Negociacion Comercial e In- 
dustrial Arnold Diinner, S. A. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, agent), 
Calle Mogollon 289, Lima, is in the market 
for viscose rayon, 100-150 denier, in cones, 
cakes, or skeins. 

49. Switzerland—Waldo Zimmermann (im- 
porting distributor and manufacturers’ 
agent), 6 Rue des Prés, Bienne, seeks pur- 
chase quotations or agency for cosmetics, 
toilet preparations, and pharmaceutical 
products, as well as raw materials and in- 
gredients for same. Samples to be tested at 
Bern, Switzerland, by the Swiss Federal and 
Bern Cantonal Health Departments. On the 
basis of offers received, firm will specify 
particular product desired. Correspondence 
in French or German preferred. 

50. Syria—Elias J. Azar (building con- 
tractor), Nayyal Street, Aleppo, wishes to 
purchase the following equipment: (1) One 
cottonseed-oil expeller, together with filter 
press, having daily capacity of 2.5-5 metric 
tons of cottonseed oil; (2) cottonseed-oil 
refinery, capable of producing 2.5-5 metric 
tons of oil daily. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
Agency Opportunities 
51. Canad a—Daillac, Ltd. (commission 


merchant handling textiles), 1405 Bishop 
Street, Montreal 25, Quebec, is interested in 
obtaining commission agency for piece goods 
of cotton, nylon, rayon; lining material; 
fringe; and picot. Firm would also consider 
distributorship for nontextile lines of 
merchandise. 
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52. Canada—The Texton Co. (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 158 Glencairn Avenue, To- 
ronto, Ontario, seeks agency for foodstuffs, 
including specialty lines sold in wholesale, 
chain, and department stores. 

53. Norway—Krefting & Co. (manufactur- 
ers’ agent), 16 Kongensgate, Oslo, wishes to 
represent a large American manufacturer of 
fancy tallow for soap manufacture, which 
could make shipments in consignments of 
200-300 tons each. Firm plans to sell to the 
largest soap manufacturers in Norway and 
believes it will have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing import licenses. 


Foreign Visitors 


54. Australia—Emile L. Deville, represent- 
ing E. L. & H. Deville Pty., Ltd. (brokers 
dealing in wool and skins), Wool Exchange, 
120 King Street, Melbourne, C. 1, Victoria, 
is interested in developing sales in the 
United States of raw wools and wooled sheep- 
skins. Scheduled to arrive March 11, via 
New York City, for a visit of 19 days. U.S. 
address: c/o Hammond & Montgomery, 232 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 

55. Australia—E. R. Savige, representing 
Frontier Fashions (Regd.) (manufacturer), 
15 Guildford Lane, Melbourne, is interested 
in latest machinery and methods used in 
production of women’s sportswear, includ- 
ing blouses, skirts, shorts, and slacks. Also 
wishes to investigate possibility of obtain- 
ing rights to manufacture American goods 
under license in Australia. Scheduled to 
arrive about the beginning of March, for 
a visit of 10 days. U.S. address: c/o Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., 149 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

56. Belgium—Jean Massart, representing 
Union Chimique Belge (manufacturer, ex- 
porter, importer of organic and inorganic 
chemicals, pharmaceutical specialties, re- 
fractory products), 61 Avenue Louise, Brus- 
sels, is interested in developing business 
relations and exchanging technical experi- 
ence with firms in the United States. He is 
now in the United States for a brief period. 
U. S. address: Victoria Hotel, Seventh Avenue 
and Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. 

57. Belgium—H. Verkinderen and W. 
Robyns, representing Gevaert Photo-Pro- 
ducten, N. V. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 27 Rue Septe, Mortsel, Ant- 
werp, are interested in studying American 
production methods in photographic goods; 
also desire té obtain information on methods 
of drying by infrared and shortwave, organ- 
ization of company laboratories, and meth- 
ods of handling materials in American 
plants. Scheduled to arrive February 5, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: 423 West Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Williams- 
town (Mass.), Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

58. Costa Rica—Albar Antillén (sales/in- 
dent agent), 326 Calle 4, San José, is inter- 
ested in obtaining exclusive sales agencies 
for automotive spare parts, cotton stamped 
goods, woolens, industrial chemicals, hard- 
ware, and construction materials. Sched- 
uled to arrive early in February, via Miami, 
for a visit of 30 days. U. S. address: c/o 
Costa Rican Consulate General, 420 Lexing- 


ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Philadelphia and New York. 
59. India—N. R. Thadani, representing 


Delhi Cloth and General Mills Co., Ltd., (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), P. O. Box 1039, Delhi, is 
interested in exporting gray tertiles, espe- 
cially gray furnishing materials for printing 
and dyeing; also wishes to visit textile mills. 
Scheduled to arrive in mid-March, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6-8 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Indian Embassy, 2107 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 
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geons, and laboratories; building materials; 
and machinery and equipment. 

It is estimated that between 3,600 and 
3,700 firms will display their goods. About 
400 applications were rejected because of 
lack of space, even though the Croeselaan 
site was expanded about 5,000 square meters 
(1 square meter= 10.7639 square feet). 

Tuesday, April 3, and Wednesday, April 
4, will be reserved for foreign businessmen. 
The Foreign Relations Department of the 
Fair will arrange for hotel accommodations 
upon request. 

Visitors at this international Fair not only 
will see Dutch products, but also many types 
of goods manufactured in foreign countries. 
Normally, more than 60 percent of the ar- 
ticles exhibited at this annual event are of 
foreign origin. 

It is recommended that foreign visitors 
report immediately upon their arrival at 
Utrecht at one of the reception pavilions 
of the Foreign Relations Department where 
they will receive, free of charge, an admis- 
sion ticket and a catalogue. Also, services 
such as banking and Dutch exchange con- 
trol information are available for interested 
firms. 

Persons desiring to attend this event 
should communicate with the Fair’s United 
States representative, Mr. L. Smilde, 41 East 
Forty-second Street, Room 721, New York 
17, N. Y., or with the Royal Netherlands In- 
dustries Fair, Foreign Relations Department, 
Vredenburg Site, Utrecht, Netherlands. 


Fair-Exposition of Le Havre 
Open To Foreign Exhibitors 


The Syndicat d’Initiatives of Le Havre, 
France, will hold its annual 1951 Fair-Expo- 
sition April 14 to 29. Whereas the 1950 Fair 
was purely local in character, foreign 
exhibitors are being admitted this year. 
Applications are said to have already been 
received from Morocco, Switzerland, and 
Belgium. 

The Fair-Exposition is located in the center 
of Le Havre and has an exhibit area of 4,400 
square meters (1 square meter=—10.7639 
square feet). It is reported that 16 tem- 
porary halls, containing 20 booths each, will 
be constructed for this event. There will be 
1,200 square meters of open space for show- 
ing such products as tractors, agricultural 
machinery, cranes, and transportation equip- 
ment. Indoor booths, 4 x 3 meters, will rent 
for 23,500 francs; outdoor booths, 3 x 3 
meters, for 16,250 francs. (US$1—350 francs.) 

At the 1950 Fair, business estimated at 
400,000,000 francs is said to have been trans- 
acted. The products which reportedly at- 
tracted most interest were meat-market and 
bakery machinery, agricultural machinery, 
cranes and mechanical lifting and trans- 
porting equipment. 

Special efforts are being made this year to 
attract exhibitors of electrical and gas ap- 








pliances, wire and steel products, maritime 
and aviation shipping, and tourism services. 
The organizers expect nearly 175,000 visitors 
at this event. 

Foreign visitors desiring to attend may 
communicate either directly with the Com- 
missariat General, Foire-Exposition du Havre, 
Syndicat d’Initiatives, Hall de la Gare, 
S. N. C. F., Le Havre (Seine-Inferieure), 
France, or with the office of the Commercial 
Counselor, French Embassy, 2129 Wyoming 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Innsbruck Export and Sample 
Fair Scheduled for 1951 


The 1951 Export and Sample Fair of Inns- 
bruck, Austria, has been scheduled for Au- 
gust 24 to September 2. 

In 1950, some 650 firms took part in this 
fair, 87 of which were from foreign countries. 
German firms numbered 51; 25 came from 
Italy, 7 from Brazil, and 1 each from The 
Netherlands, England, Switzerland, and the 
United States. 

These firms displayed in the capital goods 
line, motor vehicles, construction machines, 
building materials, agricultural machinery 
and equipment, elevators and tractors; and 
in the consumer goods, textiles, furs, leather 
goods, furniture, radios, sewing machines, 
electrical household equipment, kitchen 
equipment, washing machines and passenger 
automobiles. 

A United States firm exhibited typewriters 
and bookkeeping machines. German ex- 
hibits included woodworking machines and 
precision instruments. Italian firms ex- 
hibited, among other items, building ma- 
terials, textiles, and chocolate rolling 
machines. A Swiss firm showed watches 
and an English firm, a motorcycle. 

Several new or improved machines were 
shown to the Austrian public for the first 
time, including a Diesel generator, an air 
compressor, a small hot-water heater, all 
Austrian; an Italian chocolate rolling ma- 
chine; and a German woodworking machine. 

It is reported that large domestic sales 
were concluded. These included rain and 
sport clothing, furniture, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, optical instru- 
ments, cosmetics, wood and metal working 
machines, glassware, paper and writing 
equipment, textiles, and leather goods. 

The high quality of the Austrian products 
shown aroused considerable foreign interest. 
Buyers from Germany, Italy, The Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, France, and England were 
present, and it is reported that purchasers 
from the eastern European countries also 
attended. The largest import and export 
transactions were concluded with Germany 
and Italy, who were also the largest foreign 
exhibitors at the fair. Transactions with 
these two countries, were limited, however, 
by the import-export regulations of the Aus- 
trian Government, and would easily have 
attained a much higher level if regulated 
purely by supply and demand factors. 

Persons interested in taking part in the 
1951 event may write either directly to the 
Innsbrucker Messe Ges, m. b. H., Haydnplatz 
6, Innsbruck, Tirol, Austria, or to the United 
States Representative, Austrian Trade Dele- 
gate, 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


‘ 





60. Israel—Yakob Eisen, 23 Shderoth 
Hacarmel Street, Haifa, wishes to obtain 
technical information on the manufacture of 
sausage and preserves. Scheduled to arrive 
early in February, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Philip 
Greenfield, 1180 Anderson Avenue, New York 
52, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

61. Wales—Jacob Beatus, representing 
Jacob Beatus, Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 


Porth, Glamorgan, desires to appoint an 
agent in the United States to distribute toys 
and advertising novelties, or obtain orders 
from wholesale firms for direct distribution. 
Also interested in obtaining advice regarding 
best method for distributing low-priced 
nonmechanical toys, which could also be 
used as advertising novelties. Scheduled to 
arrive March 15, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o G. Bick, 
67 Riverside Drive, New York 24, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Philadelphia. 
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The new Palmarium will accommodate 
2,400 theatergoers. The same building will 
include a night club, a restaurant, a banquet 
hall, and a nursery to accommodate the chil- 
dren of patrons. Built by the city, the 
building will remain publicly owned. It has, 
however, been leased to the concessionaire 
who was in charge of the old prewar Pal- 
marium. United States projectors and sound 
equipment are used in the new theater. 

Trade sources report that there are now 
no limitations on distribution of foreign films 
in Tunisia. Most such films are dubbed in 
French, as the public has come to prefer them 
to those with subtitles. Foreign exchange 
offers no immediate problem, as films, 
whether foreign or French, are usually ob- 
tained from distributors in France and paid 
for in francs. 


MOTION PICTURES IN TURKEY 


New motion pictures in Turkey are usually 
given first-run showings in the city of Istan- 
bul. The motion-picture season in Turkey 
starts in September and runs through May. 
New feature films are rarely shown in June, 
July, and August. During the 4 months, 
September—December 1950, 110 first-run fea- 
ture films were exhibited in Istanbul. Of 
these, 80 were United States productions, 11 
Turkish, 7 British, 7 Italian, and 5 French. 
Forty of the feature films were dubbed in 
Turkish. 

During 1950 a total of 20 feature films was 
produced in Turkey, 11 of which were ex- 
hibited during this 4-month period. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


InpiA’s 1950 WINTER Lac Crops BELOW 
NORMAL 


Both of the 1950 winter lac crops in India 
are below normal, according to the latest 
estimates of the Indian Lac Cess Committee. 
The Katki crop (from trees other than Ku- 
sum) \s estimated at 209,500 maunds (maund 
=82.27 pounds), 19,000 maunds less than 
the preliminary estimate of 228,500 and con- 
siderably less than the final estimate of 
340,300 maunds in 1949. 

The 1950 Kusmi crop will yield 39,000 
maunds, according to preliminary estimates, 
compared with the normal crop of 156,000 
and the final estimate of 124,000 in 1949. 
The poor yield is attributed to the failure 
of the Jethwi crop (summer lac crop from 
the Kusum tree), which supplies brood lac 
for the Kusmi crop. 

Madhya Pradesh is the largest producer 
of Katki, and Bihar of the Kusmi. 


TALL-O1l PRODUCTION, SPAIN 
Production of tall oil in Spain is small, and 
the entire output is used domestically. 
About 200 metric tons of turpentine are 
treated annually to obtain approximately 
100 tons of the product. 


SoutH AFRICAN MARKET FOR PINE OIL 


The South African market for pine oil as a 
flotation agent is small, as the flotation proc- 
ess is employed in only one of the Witwaters- 
rand gold mines. The primary market is for 
copper mines in Northern Rhodesia, and 
much of the pine oil imported into the Union 
goes to that destination. 

Several products, especially cresylic acid, 
are used as flotation agents in place of pine 
oil. A company in the Transvaal produces 
about 6,500 imperial gallons of cresylic acid 
monthly, all of which is absorbed by the do- 
mestic market. Another company in the 
Transvaal also makes flotation agents. 


~~ 
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Pine oil is used in South Africa in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals, disinfect- 
ants, and polishes. It is imported princi- 
pally from the United States; imports are 
relatively small. 


NAVAL STORES, UNITED KINGDOM 


There were no outstanding developments 
in the naval-stores market in the United 
Kingdom in the third quarter of 1950. Pur- 
chases of rosin and turpentine were re- 
stricted, especially from dollar sources, and 
stocks were maintained at levels no higher 
than needed for regular operations. The 
number of countries from which naval stores 
were obtained was greater, but shipments 
were small and imports were approximately 
of the same volume as in previous quarters. 


Paints & Pigments 


PRODUCTION IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Manufacture of paints and varnishes in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has increased 
substantially since the prewar period, when 
comparatively large quantities were im- 
ported. Although the trade states that it 
can supply the domestic market, with the 
exception of a few special items, it is diffi- 
cult to verify the statement, as recent data 
on output are hard to obtain. Production of 
oil paints in the State in 1949 has been given 
as 2,000 metric tons, compared with 1,638 in 
1948. 


New CANADIAN PLANT IN OPERATION 


Operations of the Quebec Iron & Titanium 
Corporation, Canada, got under way in July— 
November 1950. Production of titanium di- 
oxide was expected to continue on a pilot- 
plant scale during the winter months, at 
least until further experimental work is done 
and plans for additional furnaces completed. 


PHILIPPINE INDUSTRY INTERESTS MISSION 


The paint and varnish industry of the 
Philippines was one of those in which a 
recent Hong Kong trade mission indicated an 
interest for investment purposes. 


Rubber & Products 


1950 REcoRD YEAR FOR CEYLON 


Production of natural rubber in Ceylon 
reached 12,000 long tons in December 1950, 
apparently the highest monthly output in 
Ceylon’s history. Output was reported at 
11,000 tons in November 1950 and 9,000 tons 
in December 1949. 

Production for the year 1950 established a 
new high of 113,500 tons, exceeding the previ- 
ous record (1943) by 8,000 tons. Output in 
1949 was 89,500 tons. Of the 1950 production, 
28,000 tons was produced on smallholdings 
of less than 10 acres each. 

Local consumption of natural rubber in 
Ceylon totaled 156 tons in 1950, compared 
with 139 tons in 1949. 

Exports of rubber in December totaled 
12,063 tons, compared with 9,575 tons in 
November and 10,186 tons in December 1949. 
For the year 1950, exports totaled 118,525 
tons, including 1,272 tons of latex and 9,543 
tons of sole crepe, far outdistancing the prev- 
ious record of 102,845 tons reported for 1944. 
Exports in 1949 totaled 90,489 tons, including 
878 tons of latex and 7,185 tons of sole crepe. 

Over half the 1950 exports (61,768 tons) 
went to the United States. The next largest 
customers were: United Kingdom, 21,224 
tons; Germany, 8,453; Italy, 7,347; Canada, 
4,437; and France, 2,966. 

As would be expected from comparing 1950 
production and export figures, rubber stocks 
in Ceylon declined about 5,000 tons during 
1950, from 19,324 tons on January 1 to 14,143 
tons on December 31. 
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background the long drawn-out negotiations 
with Argentina over prices have so far been 
unsuccessful and no supplies are currently 
being received from this major source.— 
U. S. Embassy, London, February 1, 1951. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice Imports BAsIs FOR LICENSING 
CHANGED 


The Venezuelan National Supply Commis- 
sion notified the trade on January 25, 1951, 
that rice imports will now be licensed on the 
basis of three sacks of imported rice for 
every two sacks of domestic rice purchased 
by the importer, states a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Caracas. This ruling is a 
slight relaxation from the former ratio of 
1 unit of local rice for each unit imported. 
The change presumably was made because 
stocks of domestic rice are less than had 
been estimated. 


MEAT AND POULTRY MADE SUBJECT TO 
Import LICENSE 


All Venezuelan imports of meat, except 
canned, were made subject to import license, 
according to a joint decree of the Ministries 
of Finance and Agriculture, dated January 
27, 1951, and effective the same date, states a 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Caracas. 
The decree includes all fresh, refrigerated, 
frozen, dry, or salted beef, pork, mutton, 
lamb, goat, and poultry. This action was 
taken to assure Venezuelan cattle raisers of 
a market. For some time they have been 
maintaining that they could not find a 
market for steers. The measure also could 
have the effect of providing additional pro- 
tection to domestic poultry producers. 


POTATOES: IMPORT-LICENSE REQUIREMENT 


Seasonal licensing of potato imports has 
been announced by the Venezuelan National 
Supply Commission, effective during the pe- 
riod February 1—July 30, 1951, according to 
a dispatch from the United States Embassy 
at Caracas. The usual restricted period is 
February to May; last year the period was 
extended to August 1 but was subsequently 
shortened to July 10. If the local crop proves 
inadequate, imports may be licensed before 
August 1, 1951. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
26, 1950, for the last previous announce- 
ment.) 





Soaps, Toiletries 


TALLOW AND GREASE CONSUMPTION, CUBA 


Soap factories in Cuba are the principal 
end users of inedible tallow and grease. They 
utilized about 3,500,000 pounds monthly in 
the fourth quarter of 1950, approximately the 
same as in the third quarter. Since June 


there has been noticeable activity among | 


smaller manufacturers, who operate sporad- 
ically. 


Textiles 


RAW-JUTE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


India’s production of raw jute was forecast 
at 3,919,751 bales for 1950-51 from an area 
of 1,596,444 acres, compared with a 1949-50 
output of 3,116,699 bales from 1,158,318 acres 
and a 1948-49 production of 2,026,575 bales 
from 765,605 acres. 
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